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In the Nation‘s Capital 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


as the rest of the nation 

firmly in the grip of Christ- 
mas shopping, not much attention is 
being paid to the fact that one by one 
our American ambassadors to im- 
portant foreign countries are troup- 
ing home. For what reason? 

The American ambassador to Ber- 
lin was recalled ostensibly to indi- 
our government’s displeasure 
over Nazi racial and religious perse- 
cutions, which was certainly true as 
far as it goes. When Ambassador 
Kennedy arrived home last week 
from London, some newspaper col- 
umnists who function as “plants” for 
inner circle New Deal intrigue, in- 
dustriously circulated a story to the 
effect that “Happy Joe” is back to 
repair personal political fences which 
have been riddled while he was away. 

But what about Ambassador Phil- 
lis who came back from Rome and 
Ambassador Bullitt who came back 
from Paris, and two more who are 
due to arrive soon? It is too great a 
strain upon the credibility of Wash- 
ington observers to dismiss this se- 
ries of coincidences as “routine” or 
“Christmas visits.” 

And so your correspondent is in- 
clined to agree with the current ru- 
mor that the big boys of the Foreign 
Service have all been called in for a 
pow-wow on American international 
policy for 1939. The idea is to give 
each the secret signals so that all 
may coordinate their functions 
abroad with the even more difficult 
effort of the administration to make 
the folks of these United States very, 
very internationally conscious dur- 
ng the next year. 


W:s- WASHINGTON as well 


cate 


CHRISTMAS HOMECOMING of American ambassa- 


dors to important foreign countries may be in regard 


to 1939 international policy . . . Rearmament appro- 
priations by Congress will be much less than admin- 
istration proposals . . . Business outlook, based on 


prospects of next session of Congress, appears hopeful 


And this determination of the New 
Deal board of strategy to shift the 
spotlight to the realm of foreign af- 
fairs may have important conse- 
quences for the communications in- 
dustries. But before going into that 
let us examine the reasons why the 
administration would want to play 
up the rearmament issue in the first 
place. 

Understand, this discussion should 
not be taken as any imputation that 
the steps advocated by the adminis- 
tration for greater national security 
are based upon political deception 
and false alarms. On the contrary, 
there now exists a definite conviction 
of expert as well as public opinion 
that, in view of recent international 
developments, America owes it to 
herself and to her “good neighbors” 
of the western hemisphere to keep 
pace with the major totalitarian 
powers in the march of rearma- 
ment. 

This expediency is generally re- 
gretted, but unanimously conceded. 
Nor is there any reason to question 
the loyalty and sincerity of adminis- 
tration officials who are even now ac- 


tively engaged in preparing various 
defense measures for presentation to 
the next Congress, which will assem- 
ble in only a few days. 


OWEVER, by very reason of 

the fact that more spending for 
rearmament is so widely approved, 
there exists a very understandable 
disposition on the part of the admin- 
istration in Washington to utilize 
this inevitable development for 
whatever collateral aid it may render 
to the objectives of the administra- 
tion. Such coincidental assistance 
would be twofold: (1) The “foreign 
devil” is a traditionally effective de- 
vice for taking the public’s mind off 
of domestic policies which have gone 
sour. (2) Unopposed administrative 
objectives might be slipped over by 
association or disguise if skillfully 
sandwiched in between national de- 
fense measures. 

And this is where the utilities 
come in—or may come in (because 
there is quite a distinction between 
what some folks hope to do about 
national defense and what will finally 
be done about it). All types of utili- 
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ties have some degree of interest in 
defense plans because it is principally 
during periods of national emer- 
gency, or in preparation for them, 
that stricter control and even gov- 
ernmental operation of various forms 
of vital public services are usually 
advanced. 

Thus, for example, in the “emer- 
gency section” (§606) of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, there are 
provisions authorizing the President 
to commandeer the facilities of tele- 
phone and telegraph companies in the 
interest of the national defense for 
the duration of any war; and provi- 
sions authorizing government seiz- 
ure, operation, or supervision of any 
radio broadcasting station even be- 
fore a war has actually been declared. 
There are similar emergency provi- 
sions in other Federal regulatory 
acts with the rather unexplainable 
exception of the new Natural Gas 
Act of 1938. 

And it is only to be expected that 
any systematic tightening up of our 
national defense plans along broad 
lines might conceivably include rec- 
ommendations for even more drastic 
emergency provisions affecting pri- 
vately-owned public utility indus- 
tries. Needless to say, public owner- 
ship advocates have long had their 
eye on this particular loophole; and 
utility industries, recalling that the 
government actually did take over 
the railroads temporarily during the 
last war, may also be expected to 
keep this loophole in mind when the 
new national defense program begins 
to unfold before Congress 

Indeed, if the history of European 
countries provides trustworthy prec- 
edent, public ownership of utility 
service has generally made much 
more progress under the pressure of 
some form of “emergency” threaten- 
ing the national security, than as the 
result of deliberate legislative steps 
taken under the auspices of social 
reform. The very people who bolt in- 
stinctively at a socialistic measure 
advanced as such, have a disposition 
to swallow the same dose as a patri- 
otic duty when proposed as a mili- 
tary necessity. 

Again, there is the taxation situ- 
ation to think about. Administration 
enthusiasts have been talking about 
a half-billion increase in rearmament 
spending during the next year; and 
that means so much more that would 
have to come out of the pockets of 
the taxpayer which means, princi- 
pally, business. Doubtless, if a re- 
armament appropriation like that 
were to go through, we would have a 
series of special rearmament taxes, 
ranging from a flat percentage boost 
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in income tax to a restoration of all 
the nuisance taxes we had during the 
World War period and then some. 
Like as not, the utilities would get 
theirs. 


HILE THERE is, as stated 

before, little doubt (or at any 
rate little dissent) about some sub- 
stantial increase in armament appro- 
priations being warranted in view of 
the threatening international situa- 
tion, there is for the business com- 
munity some consolation in the fact 
that it is the professional Army and 
Navy men (ironically enough) who 
are beginning to deflate and debunk 
the grandiose dreams of some ad- 
ministration strategists who would 
use the national defense as a life- 
saver to rescue their own waning 
popularity. 

These Army and Navy men are hot 
for national defense, but they have 
plans of their own—plans for making 
the nation impregnable — which 
they have been waiting for years to 
install. Now comes a critical period 
when, for the first time since the last 
war caught us unprepared, the nation 
as a whole and Congress seem in- 
clined to boost military and naval ap- 
propriations without being miserly 
about it. 

Do you think these Army and Navy 
men are going to stand by and see 
large chunks of these funds being 
diverted to administration reforms 
which Congress has refused to enact 
under different labels (such as the 
“Seven-TVA” bill) ? They will not! 
They will speak right up, and Con- 
gress will listen. What’s more, Con- 
gress will do considerably more mod- 
erating on its own after the officers 
have finished talking. 


HIS BRINGS us to the next 
Congress. That it will be more 
independent of administration influ- 
ence is generally agreed. That it will 
scrutinize the new national defense 
program without too much sympathy 
is also expected. Already members of 
Congress are beginning to examine 
certain extravagant claims about the 
extent of the national need for more 
armament. This fight will begin in 
January and will go on until May or 
June, during which time the public 
will be educated as to what is rea- 
sonably needed for the national de- 
fense and what is not. In the end, a 
national defense program, including 
considerable funds for new arma- 
ment will be voted, but the adminis- 
tration recommendations will be 
drastically modified. 
This writer’s guess right now is 
that there will be an ultimate in- 
crease in military appropriations of 


about $300,000,000. This may still 
mean the imposition of special re- 
armament taxes. Certainly there vill 
be plenty of agitation for it and. of 
course, the utilities will be among 
the victims prominently mentioned. 

So put that down as a prophecy for 
1939 coming from your Washington 
correspondent. The Independent tele- 
phone industry might do worse than 
employ the intervening time in 
thinking up a good case to show Con- 
gress clearly just how flat such spe- 
cial additional taxation would knock 
them. The recent opinion of the 
Wage-Hour Administration to apply 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 to telephone operation would 
seem to be the most effective rod 
right now to keep such tax lightning 
away from your door, even if it does 
attract the wolf there. 

Other than this rearmament stuff 
and the possibility of tax increases, 
the business outlook in the next ses- 
sion seems rather hopeful. It’s a lit- 
tle too early to be very definite about 
anything. Three or four weeks from 
now the lines on the new Congress 
may be clear enough to be more spe- 
cific. Right now, the prospects shape 
up as follows: 

1. The NLRB (Wagner Act) will 
be changed so as to make it somewhat 
fairer to employers. There will be 
furious scrapping over the extent to 
which the changes will be made, but 
they will probably be dictated largely 
by the AFL boss, Bill Green. (A 
mere month ago, this writer would 
have said “no change” to a Wagner 
Act revision at the next session— 
shows what a whale of a difference a 
few votes make.) 

2. The Wage-Hour Act will prob- 
ably not be changed, simply because 
it is too early to expect any such ac- 
tion. Congress will want to witness 
actual experience of this legislation 
before doing anything about it. How- 
ever, this should not discourage well- 
organized and well-founded claims 
for revision of the act from being 
presented. It’s often a case of first 
come, first served when it comes to 
amending legislation. And the indus- 
tries which find the burdens of this 
act economically unbearable should 
keep in mind that it’s the wheel that 
squeaks loudest which, generally gets 
greased first. 

3. The Senate, possibly in collabo- 
ration with the House, will probably 
undertake an investigation of the 
FCC with special emphasis on its 
regulation of the radio industry. This 
would almost automatically mean 
shelving legislative action on any 
recommendations which the FCC 


may make in connection with its 
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forthcoming final report on its spe- 
cia! telephone investigation. It might 
also mean that the FCC membership 
as presently constituted may limp 
along another year or so, pending the 
result of such an investigation. 

. It already seems quite evident 
that none of the “funny money” or 
wild-eyed old-age pension stuff will 
get past the speech-making stage. 
Knowing (and secretly thanking 
their stars) that they lack the neces- 
sary votes, Congressmen elected on 
promises to do something grand for 
the old folks, will work off their obli- 
gations via the pages of the long- 
suffering Congressional Record. 
Some changes may be made in the 
present Social Security Act regard- 
ing exemptions of farm hands and 
domestics. 

5. It is much too early to know 
just what will happen by way of new 
appropriations for the spending 
agencies, such as PWA, WPA, or for 
other government departments. The 
action of the House appropriations 
committee, however, in delaying ac- 
tion on the FCC budget dovetails 
with threats that Congress wants to 
give that commission a more thor- 
ough going over before handing it 
its 1939 allowance. Small telephone 
companies may be interested in the 
plan now being talked about to au- 
thorize the RFC to subsidize Federal 
loans to small businesses at 5 per 
cent. 
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Te cacchige pamgee Charles P. 
Cooper of the A. T. & T. came 
to town last week to tell a Senate 
subcommittee that a federal “induce- 
ment” tax to compel business to 
share profits with employes would be 
a bad thing for business. After 
pointing out the indirect profits 
which Bell employes receive from its 
pension system and progressive wage 
scales, he indicated that the only 
sound policy for a regulated utility 
to follow, where profits exceed rea- 
sonableness to investors, is to share 
it with the subscribers (by way of 
rate reductions) rather than with 
employes. 

All of which sounds something 
like a voluntary Washington Plan. 

Incidentally, a drug executive who 
preceded Mr. Cooper to the stand 
compared industrial profit-sharing 
with employes with “kissing your 
own wife.” He explained that while 
such a practice was commendable, 
and doubtless added to domestic har- 
mony, it would be much better to 
leave it to voluntary inspiration than 
to have a government inspector stand 
ver you with a stick and see that 
ou do it—or else. 
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The Dawn of a New Year! 


By MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


NEW YEAR'S in other 
countries. Live well each 
day throughout the New 
Year and practice the art 
of being kind. Series 351 


HE CELEBRATION of the 

first day of the calendar year 

is one of the oldest of festivals. 

The reason for its observance has 

varied, of course, with the different 

calendar systems. Its holiday char- 

acter is today well-nigh universal 
in civilized countries. 

In China and Japan, and generally 
throughout the Orient, the customs 
attending New Year’s Day are elab- 
orate, and in the air of rejoicing and 
the exchange of gifts, the festival 
partakes of the nature of the West- 
ern Christmas celebrations. 

New Year’s Day in Scotland, as 
well as in France and some other 
countries of Europe, is a more im- 
pertant holiday than Christmas. In 
America, observance of the day has 
varied with the sections of the coun- 
try and the traditions of the people. 

Generally, New Year’s Eve and 
New Year’s Day are occasions for 
visiting and entertainment; in many 
communities, churches observe New 
Year’s Eve with watch night serv- 
ices. The arrival of the New Year is 
signalized by the clang of bells and 
the blare of whistles. Since Wash- 
ington’s time it has been the custom 
for the President of the United 
States to hold a reception on New 
Year’s Day. The former custom of 
New Year’s calls has virtually been 
abandoned. 

As the old year slips into oblivion 
and the dawn of a New Year ap- 
proaches, once again we look forward 
with hope and expectancy to what 
the New Year holds in store for us. 
For the majority it will probably be 
a mixture of joys and sorrows, suc- 
cesses and failures, happiness and 
disappointments. Regardless of what 
the New Year may bring, we ap- 
proach it with the thrill of embark- 
ing upon a new adventure, forgetting 


the past and peering hopefully into 
the future. 

As we greet our friends, relatives 
and neighbors with a cheery “Happy 
New Year,” let us hope that it will 
truly be a year filled with peace, hap- 
piness and contentment, not for our- 
selves alone, but for the entire na- 
tion. Remember that a year is made 
up of days—and if we live each day 
well, we can have a lovely year. Dis- 
tribute a little kindness here, some 
thoughtfulness there, tolerance and 
a cheering word for those ill or sad- 
dened by burdens and disappoint- 
ments, reserve more time for friends 
whom we value highly but who may 
sometimes feel shoved out of our 
busy lives, and try to do our daily 
work to the best of our ability. 

Let us resolve, especially, to prac- 
tice the art of being kind and con- 
siderate. If you are in a responsible 
position, remember that while a sal- 
ary check does compensate an em- 
ploye for his work, personal com- 
mendation for a particular job well 
done spurs him to greater effort and 
stamps you as big enough for the job 
you hold. Only a small, selfish per- 
son tries to retain all glory for him- 
self. Happy New Year to you all! 


Questions from Illinois Operators 


1. On local calls, how long do you 
ring before giving a “don’t answer” 
report? 

2. If a person-to-person call is 
placed and the called party refuses to 
talk because of poor transmission, is 
a report charge due? 

3. If another office has a WH re- 
port at 10:00 a. m. and you have a 
ticket with a filing of 9:58 a. m., 
which operator should get the cir- 
cuit? 

4. On a station-to-station collect 
call placed from a pay station, if 
there is no one to accept the charge 
and call is to be AG’d in one hour, 
should you collect a report charge 
and cancel ticket and make a new 
ticket? 

5. When you receive a report of “u 
today” on a person-to-person collect 
call and the calling party wishes you 
to try the call later, why should this 
call be canceled and a new one 
placed ? 

The answers to these Illinois traffic 
questions are given on page 27. 





Why Do You Advertise? 


“IF PEOPLE want telephone service, they must come to you. They can't 
get it any place else. Why do you advertise? Why don’t you save your 


money? ... No doubt every telephone executive has, at some time or 


other, been confronted with these or similar questions. Answering these 
questions an article—published through courtesy of The Telephone News, 
employes’ magazine of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania— 
contrasts the bad public relations caused by “take it and like it’ service 
with the good and wholesome public relations resulting from public 
understanding, which is the direct result of telling the people about 


the telephone business; in other words, advertising 


yY E Bell folks are regular ad- 
W vertisers; not big advertisers 
—just consistent advertisers. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.—a nation-wide organiza- 
tion—uses publications which have 
a national circulation. 

We (the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, and the Diamond 
State Telephone Co.), being a local 
organization, use the local newspa- 
pers. We appear quite regularly 
throughout the year. 

once in a while 
“Why should you 

Everybody 


Every 
says: 
vertise ? 
phone.” 


someone 
folks ad- 
has a_ tele- 
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Or “You folks are a monopoly. It 
people want telephone service they 
must come to you. They can’t get 
it any place else. Why do you ad- 
vertise? Why don’t you your 
money ?” 


Save 


The answer is this: 
Advertising brings decreased ex- 
penses and _ increased revenues: 


Thus, we advertise because we make 
money by advertising. 





That doesn’t mean money for ex- 
tra dividends. It doesn’t mean any 
“melons,” or bonuses or extras for 
officers. There are none of those 
things in this business! 

Any money beyond the legitimate 
requirements of the business 
Just one way: 


goes 
It goes into rate re- 
ductions. It always has—and it al- 
ways will. History proves that. 

Advertising in the telephone busi- 
ness is a “triple-barreled” gun. 





One barrel is this: 


It promotes the growth of the 


business. It makes the service in- 
creasingly valuable to all telephone 
users. 


The second barrel is this: 

It promotes better operation by 
telling people the correct use of the 
service. That improves the quality 
of the service. 

The third barrel is this: 

It promotes public understanding 
of the telephone business, thereby 
increasing the quality of the service 
and decreasing the cost of opera- 
tion. 

We say that public understanding 
decreases the cost of operation. 


Let’s take a look at that first. Once 
upon a time—all fables start that 
way—there was a telephone com- 


pany which we will call the Kickville 
Telephone Co. 

The Kickville telephone folks 
knew how to build a telephone plant. 
They knew how to give good tech- 
nical service. 
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They thought they knew the tele- 
phone business from A to Z—and, 
in their opinion, it was nobody else’s 
business. 

They were quite inde- 
pendent about it. When 
they put a new practice into 
effect no explanations were 
made. “Take it and like it” 
might have been their motto— 

If they needed increased rates, 
they filed tariffs and if approved, 
the rates went in. There were no 
explanations. 

Financial statements? Oh, no; 
the public wouldn’t understand!” 

As a result, the public attitude 
was anything but favorable. 

How about the telephone 
ers? 

Telephone operators did not get 
much satisfaction out of their work. 
Every telephone user had a chip on 
his shoulder. At the slightest ex- 
cuse there was an argument. 

Operators could not handle many 
calls. Extra supervisors were need- 
ed to handle the arguments. 


work- 
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raffic expenses? 

‘hey were high, and high traffic 
expense means high telephone rates. 

Let’s go out with a Kickville tele- 
phone repairman. 

\very customer took the slightest 
excuse to “pan” the company. Mr. 
Repairman spent a lot of time try- 
ine to satisfy dissatisfied custom- 


ers 

installers had the same difficul- 
ties. 

How about the “right-of-way” 
bo gs? 


They had trouble all the time. 
The plant folks couldn’t do a de- 
cent volume of work. 
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[here was a lot of abuse of equip- 
ment by telephone users, a lot of 
receivers left off the hooks; plant 
costs were high—and plant costs are 
reflected in telephone rates. 

Commercial? 





Every telephone bill seemed to 
have in it the germ of an argument. 
There were disputed toll calls, ques- 
tions about overtime and arguments 
about move charges. 

Oh, the cashiers had a 
time! 


merry 


And the other commercial folk 
were kept busy, too, trying to sat- 
isfy people who didn’t want to be 
satisfied. And complaints—written 
complaints! 
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The Kickville Telephone Co. spent 
a lot of money on complaints. Com- 
mercial expenses were high, and 
commercial expenses are reflected in 
telephone rates. 

That gives a good picture of some 
of the effects of bad public relations. 

Do you check—that bad public re- 
lations increase telephone costs? 
conversely, that good public relations 





make for low telephone costs—and 
low rates? 
Let’s come back home, then. Let’s 


take a look at another fact: The 
more people know about the tele- 
1one business the more favorable 
is their attitude. 
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That tells us something. If peo- 
ple who know about the business are 
tavorable, and favorable public atti- 
tude makes for low rates—then we 
have a very definite obligation. We 
have an obligation to use every legi- 
timate means to tell people about 
the business. 


Public understanding comes large- 
ly from the spoken and printed 
word. By the “spoken word” we 
refer to answers you and I make to 
questions raised by our customers 
or friends—or, if we don’t know, by 
our assurance to the questioner that 
we'll get the answer. 

By the “printed word” 





we refer to advertising. 


BELL RATES LOWEST For 30 years the Ameri- 
IN THE WORLD! 


can company has_ been 
using the printe dword to 
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& business and the 


Here’s another thing we know: 
Present Bell rates are the lowest in 
the world. And the service is the 
best. Favorable public attitude 
makes for good service and low 
rates. 

Here’s possible evidence of public 
attitude: 

Recall the recent so-called ‘“Pro- 
posed Report” to the Congress? It 
was critical of practically every sin- 
gle thing the Bell System is doing 
—and more. 

It was critical of practically 
everything the Bell System has done 
since the day Dom Pedro exclaimed 
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“My God! it talks!” at the Phila- 
delphia Centennial. 

Specifically suggested in the “Pro- 
posed Report” was the possibility 
of a 25 per cent reduction in rates. 
Here was a jab at the pocketbook 
nerve—the most sensitive nerve in 
the human economy. That, if any- 
thing, ought to bring public acclaim! 

Did it? Not so anyone could no- 
tice it! From all we heard and read 
the general agreement seemed to be 
that the “25 per cent reduction” was 
“absurd.” 

The quality of the service is the 
greatest contributor to favorable 
public attitude. Next is the spirit 
of the telephone worker—you and 
me—our courtesy, the “willingness 
to serve” which we put into our 
work. Then comes public under- 
standing of the telephone business. 











tell the people of our coun- 

about the telephone 

people 
who operate it. 

We in Pennsylvania and Delaware 
have been adding to that effort 
largely through the newspapers. We 
also use bill enclosures, booklets, 
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posters, movies, lectures, “Open 
Houses.” All these advertising ac- 
tivities mean information for the 
public. 

And we say again: 

The more the public knows about 
the telephone and the telephone busi- 
ness the more favorable is the pub- 
lic attitude. 

When we give information to the 
public through advertising, we make 
a contribution to lower expenses— 
a definite contribution to low rates. 

Here’s a good example out of past 
history: 

Whenever we've changed tele- 
phone rates, either up or down, 
we’ve bought space in the newspa- 





pers to tell the public the facts— 
tacts to which the public is entitled. 

We know this: 

When the public has the facts we 
can give better service and do a 
more economical operating job. 

Now as to the educational barrel 
of our advertising gun: 

When we tell people to be sure to 
hang up their receivers after every 
call, we are definitely reducing ex- 
penses, because plants spend a lot 
of money every year—merely going 
out to hang up neglected receivers. 
That’s one example. 

There are many 


other things 








which we must tell the telephone 
users—for example: 

“Answer the telephone promptly,” 
‘speak close to the transmitter,” 
“don’t talk too loud over the tele- 
phone,” “‘be sure not to confuse the 
black ‘O’ with the red Zero,” “‘speak 
distinctly,” “look in the telephone 
directory before every call,’ “don’t 
let the telephone cord get wet.” 

Those are but a few—and as the 
public learns them, service is better, 
expenses are lower. 

We've left the sale of service— 
promotional advertising—until last. 
We also have an obligation there. 








The obligation, of course, comes 
out of the fact that the more tele- 
phones there are the greater the 
usefulness and value of the service 
to all. And we’re just as much in- 
terested in greater values as we are 
in lower rates. So we advertise to 
fulfill that obligation. 










AGAIN! 








400 HOO, MRS. SMITH - 
you’RE WANTED 
ON OUR PHONE 
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We are a public service. he 
public is entitled to all the informa. 
tion they want about the business 
Certainly they want the informa’ jon 
which will help them to so use their 
service: 

That it will constantly increase in 
value 

That it will constantly remain hi 
in quality 

And that it will constantly remain 
at the lowest possible cost level! 

Advertising is an important fac- 
tor in promoting all three of these 
things. Think of them when you 
see a Bell advertisement. 











Here and There 


Telephone Answering 
Service a Big Business 


The business of telephone answering 
has become big business in New York 
City—big enough to take over the en- 
tire back page of the winter issue of 
the Manhattan telephone directory, the 
most telephone directory 
advertising space in the world. 

The directory, out December 12, re- 
veals that what was started by a young 
advertising man, Sherman Amsden, in 
1922 as “The Doctors Telephone Answer- 
ing Service” with three subscribers and 
one telephone operator has grown into 
the Telephone Answering Service of to- 
day, with thousands of subscribers and 
with 12 telephone exchanges in Man- 
hattan alone operating 24 hours a day, 
serving not only doctors but hundreds 
of other professions and businesses. 


expensive 


Mr. Amsden, now managing director 
of the organization, reports that this 
year in Manhattan alone, Telephone 
Answering Service has 
more than a. million 
which would 
unanswered. 

The back cover of the new Manhattan 
directory | lists telephone 
answering service from A to Y, start- 
ing with accountants, actors and adver- 
tising agents and continuing through 
window cleaners, wrecking contractors, 
writers and yeast manufacturers. 

The advertisement shows that among 
those who subscribe for this service 
which “answers your telephone when 
you aren’t there” are attorneys, broad- 
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intercepted 
telephone calls 


otherwise have gone 


users of 


casters, clergymen, detective agencies, 
exterminators, fashion stylists, heating 
contractors, importers, jewelers, labora- 
tories, midwives, oil burner 
servicers, public relations counsellors, 


nurses, 





Clarence Lindley Jones, debo- 
naire young grandson and name- 
sake of Dr. C. L. Jones, secretary 
and manager of the Athens Home 
Telephone Co., of Athens, Ohio. 
Dr. Jones hopes that in years to 
come his namesake will be as 
active in the Independent tele- 
phone field as he has been. 


y SAOP BN 
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in the Field 


rabbis, sound systems, tax consultants, 
undertakers and vocal instructors—to 
cite only one in each letter of the 
alphabet. 

The advertisement states that Tele- 
phone Answering Service now not only 
answers the telephone for a customer 
when his office is locked and he is far 
away but also carries on telephone 
solicitations, telephone surveys, group 
calling and numerous other activities 
for its subscribers, and that it is de- 
veloping a “radio paging service” to 
contact by auto- 
mobile. 

Although the business of telephone 
answering now operates in more than 
100 cities, provides employment for 
1,000 telephone secretaries and repre- 
sents an investment of more than a 
million dollars in telephone equipment, 
Mr. Amsden says, “telephone answer- 
ing is in its earliest stage of develop- 
ment.” He predicts the time will come 
when people calling any business estab- 
lishment or professional man or woman 
will never be told “they do not answer.” 

ww 


Telephone Company 
Aids Santa Claus 


In line with its policy of community 
service the Pomona, Calif., exchange 
of the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
donated two of its lines to the exclusive 
use of Santa Claus, who was assisted 
in answering calls from the youngsters 
of Pomona by Mrs. Santa Claus. 

Pomona, like most California cities, 
has a Christmas preview about three 
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weeks before the holiday at which the 
eniire community cooperates in enter- 
taining the children and displaying 
Christmas merchandise. The streets 
are decorated in gay holiday colors with 
Christmas trees, wreaths, etc., which 
give a festal appearance, augmented by 
tl lighted Christmas trees on the 
lawns of private homes. 

Beginning at ten o’clock the morning 
of the preview and continuing through- 
out the day until six in the evening, 
when Santa Claus appeared in person 
on the streets, the telephone lines de- 
voted to the use of Saint Nick were 
swamped with calls 
girls. 

\ll they had to do to make contact 
with Mr. or Mrs. Santa Claus was to 
take down the receiver and ask for 
anta Claus. They were promptly con- 
nected and made known their wants to 


from boys and 


” 


the various civic-minded persons who 
impersonated the good Saint Nick dur- 
ing the day. 


7 
Measuring Walking Dis- 
tances with Footometer 
The boulevards and walkways wind- 
ge around the magnificent palaces of 
“Treasure Island,” on the grounds of 
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One man can easily measure foot 
distances by means of this unique 
pushed device. 
the 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, at San Francisco, Calif., were 
recently measured by means of a push 
model footometer which measures dis- 

tances accurately in feet. 

The measuring device was pushed 
around the main boulevards extending 
around the Treasure Island palaces and 
it was ascertained that the hundreds of 
visitors to the island walked just 2.3 
miles in their interesting and spectacu- 
lar hike in charge of exposition guides 
who pointed out the splendors of the 
Palaces, Tower of the Sun, Avenue of 
Seven Seas, Sunken Gardens, Foun- 
tains and other features of the Golden 
Gate Fair. 

Formerly the services of two men 
were required in mesuring distances by 
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means of tape. With this unique meas- 
uring device only one man is required. 

The push model footometer uses an 
ordinary bicycle wheel with the rub- 
ber tire deflated. It was designed to 
assist road maintenance’ engineers, 
public telephone 
companies, forest rangers, county sur- 


service companies, 

veyors, outdoor advertisers in measur- 

ing distances accurately in feet, with 

greater speed, safety and convenience. 
vy 

Telephone Lineman 


Awarded Red Cross Medal 


John Halliday, lineman for the Fin- 
ger Lakes Telephone Corp., Marcellus, 
N. Y., was recently awarded a Red 
Cross medal and certificates of merit 
from the American National Red 
Cross and the National Safety Coun- 
cil in recognition of meritorious first 
aid service rendered June 21 when he 
successfully resuscitated the 14-month- 
old son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Luch- 
singer from drowning. 

When his mother found her son, 
Paul, pinned under a kiddy car in a 
tub of water left on the front porch, 
she called the telephone office and 
asked the operator to help her locate 
a physician. Being in the office at the 
time the emergency call was received, 
and learning that no physician could 
be located by telephone, Lineman Hal- 
liday hurried to his truck and drove to 
the Luchsinger farm in record-break- 
ing time, a distance of two to three 
miles. 

Applying artificial resuscitation, he 
brought the boy back to consciousness 
in 20 minutes. The physician who ar- 
rived soon thereafter testified that had 
it not been for the lineman’s quick as- 
sistance the child would not have re- 
covered. 

This is said to have been the sec- 
ond life Mr. Halliday has saved while 
making his home in Marcellus. The 
first was the revival of a boy who had 
been knocked unconscious by an elec- 
tric shock. 

The honorary award to Mr. Halliday 
was presented to him November 30 
in the presence of several newspaper 
reporters, Mrs. 
son Paul, Mr. Talcott of the New York 
Telephone Co., Clarence Wickham of 
the Marcellus Fire Department, Miss 
Elizabeth Haney and Miss Anna 
O’Shea, operators, who tried to call a 
doctor at the time of the accident. 

vv 
Industry Urged to Change 
Advertising Policy 

American industry’s advertising has 
been too long under the spell of the old 
mouse-trap adage, Tom M. Girdler, Re- 
public Steep Corp. chairman, declared 


Luchsinger and her 





A Red Cross medal was recently awarded 
to John Halliday, lineman at Marcellus, 
N. Y., for his successful resuscitation of 


14-months'-old boy who had ceased 
breathing after falling into a tub of 
water on the porch of his farm home. 


recently. (He referred to the quotation 
credited to Ralph Waldo Emerson: “If 
you... build a better mouse-trap than 
your neighbor, the world will make a 
beaten path to your door.”) 

Speaking before the 16th annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association in Cleveland last 
fall, Mr. Girdler urged industry “to 
close the gap between itself and the 
public” through careful merchandising 
of its products. He suggested advertis- 
ing products with a public instead of 
technical or trade appeal. 

“Industry,” he said, “has the obliga- 
tion of proving to the country that it 
has the public welfare at heart as much 
if not more than the political dema- 
gogue. Industry has an impressive rec- 
ord of vast and solid achievement. 

“That story in all its ramifications 
should be told by every industry in and 
out of season. It can be told simply and 
effectively by giving the public facts 
about industry in order that public 
opinion may be enlightened and not 
nisled.”’ 

Mr. Girdler said that in the last few 
years critics of business have fed the 
people a continuous diet of misinforma- 
tion and misrepresentation. Hurling a 
challenge, he asked if industry was go- 
ing to let the public absorb this diet 
without making an effort to bring out 
the truth. 

“Business as a whole has plenty to 
tell the public about itself,” he said. 
“Business has to sell far more than 
merely the product which it makes. It 
has also to sell its contribution to our 
standard of living, to employment, and 
to economic stability, and its contribu- 
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tion to the general progress of the com- 
munity in which it is located.” 

Many industries are awakening to 
the importance of the problem and are 
carrying on the job of giving the public 
facts about themselves, 


according to 
He pointed to the steel 
industry as an example. Steel makers 
are telling the public what steel is, 
what it does for civilization, what it 
means to the communities which are 
steel-producing centers, and how steel 
conducts its business, he said. 

“Steel makers,” he stated, “are con- 
vinced that as a basic industry which 
sells its product to the fabricator and 


Mr. Girdler. 


manufacturer, who only later pass it on 
to the public, we must close the gap 
that existed for so long between our in- 
dustry and the public. We must show 
the public that their standard of living, 
their progress, and their prosperity are 
directly related to the activities of the 
steel industry. 

“That sort of job is one which should 
be undertaken by every industry. Many 
are already in direct contact with the 
various sales, 
advertising, and publicity activities.” 

vy 


Bad Radio in 1940 
Because of Sunspot Peak 


Bad times for radio fans were pre- 
dicted by Major G. C. Tryon, British 


general public through 


Rockford, 
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of the Rockford exchange; Dwight Hall, 
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Photograph taken at the rear of the new Rockford, lowa, exchange building, 
recently completed and cut into service by the Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. 
From left to right are: Andy Mueller, cable splicer; Paul G. Hall, manager 
manager of the Dumont, lowa, 
exchange; and Ben Hall, manager of the lowa State Telephone Co., Greene, la. 
The new building is a seven-room brick structure of the bungalow type. It is 
equipped with the latest and most modern conveniences, including an oil burner 
for heating and air-conditioner unit and was built at cost of approximately $6,500. 
The cable entrance to the new office is underground, armored cable being used 
for the purpose. The snapshot to the right shows the attractive entrance to the 
new and modern exchange building. On the steps the company's employes, 


Postmaster-General, in a recent speech 
ai. Newcastle-on-Tyne. The expected 
trouble is sunspots. The British Post 
Office, which has charge of telegraphs 
and telephones as well as mails, is get- 
ting ready by building a new two-mile- 
long receiving station in a flat swamp 
near the town of Rochester, England, 
to handle the American transatlantic 
telephone calls. 

Sunspots themselves have no known 
radio effects but this is not true of the 
solar disturbances of which the sun- 
spots are signs, says Dr. E. E. Free in 
The Week’s Science. When there are 
many sunspots vast bursts of elec- 
trons and ultraviolet rays are sent out. 
These affect the upper layers of the 
earth’s atmosphere, in the _ so-called 
Heaviside or Kennelly layer. 

Tests have proved this layer extreme- 
ly important in radio transmission, so 
that years of many sunspots are likely 
also to be years when radio is bad. This 
happened during the last sunspot maxi- 
mum of 1929, but long distance radio- 
telephony then was rare and broad- 
casting was less important. After 
1929 the sunspots gradually decreased 
but now are increasing. 

If the present sunspot cycle behaves 
rormally, the maximum will come in 
1940. Major Tryon’s fear is that pres- 
ent radio facilities may not stand the 
strain; hence the new receiving sta- 


of the 


and Chas. 


tion in England on wet land where 
reception will be good. Broadcas' ing 
also may be in trouble, how badly no 
one will know until the sunspot peak 
arrives. 

vy 
New Model Telephones 


for Great Britain 

The British Postmaster General has 
just introduced two new telephone mod- 
els; and subscribers, for a single pay- 
ment of $1.25, are to have them by 
January 1. Both are of the hand-mi- 
crophone design. One replaces the buz- 
zer with a muted bell. When ten sub- 
scribers sign one agreement the price 
becomes pro rata. 

The second model is intended to leave 
desk or table entirely free. It is to be 
hung in a convenient position in the 
knee of desk or table. In areas where 
the automatic system has been _in- 
stalled, the dial will be fitted in a suit- 
able sliding bracket. An annual charg 
of $2.50 will be made for this special 
model. 

The Postmaster 
nounced a new scale of charges for in- 


General also an- 


stallation and removal. A connection 
charge of $1.25 will be made for each 
extension, while the annual rentals, av 
eraging 5 cents a local call, will re- 
main. The removal charge will also be 
reduced from $2 to $1.25. 


Iowa, Has New Exchange Building 


shown from left to right, are: Mabel Gruver, operator; 
Lois Hall, 
Floyd exchange; Andy 
D. F. Hall, 
ager at Rockford; Ben Hall, manager of lowa State Tele- 
phone Co. at Greene, and Mrs. Ben Hall; Clarence Koerner 
Squier, helpers, and LeFry Bowman, lineman 


chief operator; Peter Halback, manager 
Muehler, cableman; 
manager at Dumont; P. G. Hall, man- 
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TIME, 


IN HOUSTON, TEXAS, the 
demand for correct time informa- 
tion 24 hours a day has resulted 
in the Houston Time Service which 
is furnished by means of specially- 
designed equipment. The operator 
talks into one microphone to give 
the correct time simultaneously to 
several persons. Not only is the 
correct time given, but advertisers 
sponsor slogans for their products 
and make possible the announce- 
ment of philanthropic activities 
and football scores of big games 


left her home on a farm to visit 

her aunt in Houston, Texas. 
The little girl knew nothing of tall 
buildings filled with busy workers, 
of wide avenues that led to enchant- 
ing parks, of the general hurry and 
bustle of a large and growing city. 
To her Houston was like a fairy 
world, with a manifestation of 
miracles all around her. 

But, strange to say, of all the new 
and amazing things her eager eyes 
vere seeing for the first time, the 
telephone fascinated her most. Be- 
lieve it or not, she had never talked 
over one; and when she heard her 
aunt carrying on a one-sided con- 
versation, she could hardly wait to 
try it out herself. 

But she knew no one in Houston 
to call. This was before dial tele- 
phones were common, and “Central” 
was more of an integral factor in 
telephone service in the large cities 
than she is today. When her aunt 
suggested that the little girl lift the 
receiver and ask for the time, she 
responded with enthusiasm. And lit- 
tle did she realize then, that those 
two little words, “Time, please?” 
vere later to become a very impor- 
tant factor in her life. 

That little girl was Miss Ruth 
McLain, who now owns and operates 
the Houston Time Service, the first 
ind largest of its kind in the United 
States. Starting with her initial 
visit to Houston, many years ago, 
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COME 20 years ago a little girl 


By LOUISE BERTHOLD 


Miss McLain’s success story reads 
like fiction. Upon graduating from 
Rice Institute, in 1928, she secured a 
position in her adopted city with the 
Gulf Refining Co. Three years later 
she accepted a secretarial position 
with an advertising agency. 

In connection with the agency was 
a one-telephone “time service,” sup- 
ported by advertising, to which two 
telephones were later added. When 
the agency decided to discontinue 
that service, Miss McLain—con- 
vinced that the tempo of modern life 
in a city the size of Houston, de- 
manded that correct time informa- 
tion be available instantly and con- 
stantly 24 hours a day—made plans 
for taking over the time service. 

Against the advice of relatives and 
friends who did not think the proj- 
ect would be successful, she left the 
agency and rented an office of her 
own, after “learning the ropes.” 

Her first problem was to devise 
some scheme whereby the service 
could be expanded so as to give the 
time of day to a greater number of 
people with the same amount of 
effort. “Can the answer be radio? 
she asked herself. 

Although she was confronted with 
discouragement on every side, Miss 
McLain refused to accept defeat. 
After months of study she took her 
problem to one of her old classmates 
at Rice Institute, George W. Mc- 
Cauley, the inventor of “The Voice 
ot the Sky.” He transmitted her 
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PLEASE? 





RUTH E. McLAIN, Houston, Texas, owns and 


operates the Houston Time Service. 


idea to plans and blueprints. Then, 
armed with these, she boarded a 
train for New York to submit them 
to officials in the headquarters of the 
Bell System. 

On her arrival there she obtained 
an interview with one of the Bell 
officials. He was extremely inter- 
ested when he was given an oppor- 
tunity to look over the plans and 
heard Miss McLain relate her story. 

“Young lady,” he said, “this is an 
entirely new idea to me; but it 
sounds logical, and I’ll do what I can 
to help you.” 

He was as good as his word. The 
Bell engineers perfected the neces- 
sary equipment and, with the co- 
operation of the Houston branch of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
it was installed. 

With the new equipment an oper- 
ator, by talking into one microphone, 
was able to give the correct time 
simultaneously to 23 people. In or- 
der that these people might hear the 
operator’s voice clearly, an elaborate 
system of amplification was added. 
As the service increases, up to 42 
lines may be hooked on to serve this 
often-dialed number. 

With her new equipment installed, 
Miss McLain’s next problem was, of 
course, to secure advertisers who had 
faith in her project. But here again 
that dogged perseverance, which re- 
jected all discouragement, came to 
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Ba By MISS ANNE BARNES a 
re Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 13 
er HE YEAR 1988 is ending and 1939 is about to begin. Each aa 
fan of us no doubt is pausing to reflect on our individual accom- Ag 
a(t plishment during the year. Whatever that backward glance re- — js0g 
*** —-veals—whether it satisfies or disappoints us—we will keep to “st 
¢ ourselves and face forward. And how many, many things we j% 
sot have to be thankful for! We keenly realize this when we read any *™ 
te daily newspaper. > 
—_ I am thinking particularly of the folks who had happy pros- 
wan pects at the dawn of 1938, yet who stand today with no desire i 
; to look backward and a dread of having to look forward because — ,.¢, 
* of their sorrow, remorse or horror of some deed committed for “si 
™* which they have sacrificed their honor, their freedom, or perhaps 4% 
we even their right to go on living. When we think of them tasting 
te. the tang of their bitter cup—brewed by themselves but no less 4 
wrt crushing—let us feel a broad tolerance for them. Let us remem- sie 
we. ber that “To err is human; to forgive, divine,” and that “The 9g 
ail human heart finds nowhere shelter but in human-kind.” we 
mer To those of us who have great hopes of the magic promise of “ 
re achievement or dreams—as yet unfulfilled—may each day as it 3 
; unrolls from the scroll of the New Year find us strong in our *° 
te purpose to reach our goal. os 
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her aid; and this, coupled with a 
charming personality and her own 
overwhelming faith in the ultimate 
success of her venture, overcame the 
difficulty. 

Although at the start her sponsors 
were local firms only, she now num- 
bers among them some of the largest 
national advertisers. To insure good 
service Miss McLain limits her spon- 
sors to seven a month and allows 
each a slogan of 10 to 12 words to 
precede all time announcements, giv- 
ing the slogan of each advertiser in 
rotation. 

With the exception of a branch in 
Dallas, opened last year by Miss 
McLain, the Houston Time Service 
is different from any other time ser- 
vice in that it has the “human 
touch.”” That is to say, an operator 
answers the calls, whereas in several 
other large cities where time service 
is available, mechanical devices an- 
nounce the time. 

Miss McLain employs as operators 
college boys and girls who are work- 
ing their way through school. They 
work in four-hour shifts so as not to 
conflict with their studies. 

“Contrary to the policy of most 
firms, my employes get paid for 
watching the clock,” Miss McLain 
said, smilingly. “There are three 
clocks in the office—two of them elec- 
tric, one non-electric, to insure abso- 
lutely correct time.” 

“The morning hours from 6:30 to 
10:30 are the busiest,” she con- 
tinued. “During these hours all 23 
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lines are full, and there is not a min- 
ute of the day or night when we 
have a dead line. 

“Aside from our sponsors’ regular 
advertising slogans, we  also— 
through the courtesy of these spon- 
sors—announce the football scores of 
big games, aid the Community Chest, 
the Red Cross, and other philan- 
thropic movements and, during the 
holiday season, wish our time-seek- 
ing public a ‘Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year.’ ” 

A recent survey of the telephone 
traffic in Houston shows that ap- 
proximately 40,000 people daily call 
Miss McLain’s service for the cor- 
rect time. With a population of 
400,000 Houston has more than 
90,000 telephones, and this survey 
disclosed the fact that about 5 per 
cent of all calls through its exchange 
ge to the Houston Time Service. 

“The Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. is on the alert constantly to aid 
me with better and better equip- 
ment,”’ said Miss McLain, “and with- 
out their help it would be impossible 
for my operators to render such effi- 
cient service.” 

The Bell company in New York is 
still doing research on this type of 
time equipment, for, since the Hous- 
ton Time Service has become so well 
known, requests for similar equip- 
ment are reaching telephone officials 
from all parts of the country. 

Thus, because Miss McLain had a 
dream, and possessed the courage 
and determination to make the dream 





a reality, she has won for herself not 
only the respect and admiration of 
her home-town folks, but naticnal 
recognition as well. And the little 
farm girl who so timidly inquired 
the time on her first visit to Houston, 
is now the indisputable authority by 
which thousands of Houstonians 
daily set their watches and clock: 
¥ 
Bell November Station 


Gain Ahead of 1937 

Principal operating subsidiaries of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. included in the Bell System hac 


a 
gain of 60,200 telephones in service 
during November. In November, 1937, 
these companies reported a combined 


station gain of 53,600 units. 

For the 11 months ended with No- 
vember the gain is 362,750 stations 
which compares with 834,000 for the 
like 1937 period. 
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Another Conference 
on Wage-Hour Act 


Representatives of the U. S. Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association had a 
conference with representatives of the 
Wage-Hour Administration in Wash- 
ington December 20. Those represent- 
ing the association were: President 
B. L. Fisher, Executive Vice-President 
Pitcher, General Attorney Geiger and 
Acting Chairman E. C. Blomeyer, J. F. 
O’Connell, R. A. Phillips and W. C. 
Henry of the association’s wage-hour 
cemmittee. The Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration was represented by 
Sifton, Magruder and Altman. 

Following presentation of statistics 
and facts concerning some 2,000 Inde- 
pendent exchanges, showing the effect 
of the operation of the wage-hour law 
in its different stages on those ex- 
changes, there was a discussion of 
many angles of the telephone situation. 

It was stated by the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration representatives that small 
companies could take themselves out 
from under the act by refusing to 
handle interstate calls. Whether state 
commissions would approve tariff sched- 
ules filed by such companies to the ef- 
fect that no interstate toll calls are 
handled was a question that could not 
be passed upon. 

The investigation of the association’s 
wage-hour committee indicates that 
companies operating 250 stations or less 
average about $2 per month from the 
handling of interstate toll calls, equiv- 
alent to two messages or less monthly. 

It was stated by the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration that an interpretive bulle- 
tin dealing with the number of hours 
worked will be issued soon. 
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Administrative Set Up 
of FCC Legal Department 


\ reorganization of the administra- 
tive set-up of the legal department of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion was announced December 8 by 


William J. 
counsel. 

Aiming at increased efficiency, the 
department has been divided into three 
divisions—common carrier, broadcast, 
and litigation and administration. 
These divisions will be headed by As- 
sistant General Counsels James A. 
Kennedy, George B. Porter, and Wil- 
liam C. Koplovitz, respectively. 

Under the new set-up the two broad- 
east divisions have been consolidated 
into a single division which has been 
sub-divided into five sections. These 
are: New stations, changes in existing 
facilities, renewals; Section 310(b) 
matters, and revocations and service 
complaints. This new arrangement 
will enable the attorney or attorneys 
assigned to a matter to handle it from 
the time it reaches the law department 
until it is finally acted upon by the 
commission. 

Few changes have been made in the 
common carrier division. The litiga- 
tion and administration division is di- 
vided into four sections: litigation, re- 
search, hearings and legislation and 
rules and regulations. Two conference 
rooms have been set up for conferences 


Dempsey, acting general 


on commission business between law- 
yers of the department and persons not 
connected with the commission. Of- 
fices of staff members will not here- 
after be used for conference purposes. 

The reorganization involves no 
changes in personnel, grade, salary or 
status. 

vy 


Wide FCC Regulation 


Over Toll Construction 
Setting forth wide 
powers for regulating the construction 
and extension of toll facilities, under 
Section 214 (a) of the Communica- 
tions Act, the Federal Communications 
Commission issued an order December 
7 in the case of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. constructing crossarms 
and wires on its existing toll pole lines 
in Texas without FCC authorization. 
Under the order, telephone companies 
fully subject to FCC jurisdiction will 
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jurisdictional 


be required to apply for certificates of 
convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction of or permission to supple- 
ment toll facilities, even though the 
latter are entirely within a state and 
carry only a small percentage of inter- 
state traffic. 

It was insisted that this interpreta- 
tion of Section 214 (a) is not intended 
to give the FCC regulatory authority 
over intrastate toll rates and services, 
but only over plant accounts of intra- 
state toll lines to the extent of segregat- 
ing the interstate and intrastate prop- 
erty. It is expected the FCC will work 
out a simple procedure of forms and 
reports on toll constructions and exten- 
sions for telephone companies to elim- 
inate burdensome details. 

Regarding the construction of the ad- 
ditional facilities between Dallas and 
Houston, and Dallas and San Antonio 
in 1936, the FCC order stated: 

“There is involved here merely the 
supplementing of existing facilities be- 
tween points already served by the car- 
rier, for which the formality of a cer- 
tificate of convenience and necessity is 
not required. Therefore, no good pur- 
pose will be served by additional re- 
quirements with respect to the particu- 
lar facilities here involved. However, 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. is 
called upon hereafter to comply with 
the requirements of Section 214 (a) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 as 
herein interpreted.” 

The FCC order discussed the possi- 
bility of companies evading interstate 
toll regulation by switching calls at 
state lines or by extending exchange 
zones to wide areas. 

The order went on to point out that 
if the FCC is to properly exercise the 
power expressly given to it by Section 
221 (c) of the Act to classify the 
property of telephone companies “as 
used in interstate or foreign telephone 
toll service,” such classification cannot 
be left to the discretion of the com- 
panies themselves, without possible dif- 
ficulty or embarrassment. 

vy 
New Appointments to 


FCC Legal Staff 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on December 6 announced the 
appointment of William C. Koplovitz of 
St. Louis, Mo., as assistant general 
counsel. His appointment represents a 
step in the plans for reorganization of 
the legal staff. 

Mr. Koplovitz is a graduate of 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 


the Harvard Law School. He was on 
the legal staff of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration from 1933 to 1937 when 
he became associated with the Federal 
Power Commission. Last January he 
was made assistant general counsel of 
the Power commission. For the last 
few months he has been acting gen- 
eral counsel of the commission. 

S. King Funkhouser, of Roanoke, Va., 
has been appointed temporary special 
counsel to assist acting General Coun- 
sel William J. Dempsey in the investi- 
gation of chain and network broadcast- 
ing and monopoly. Mr. Funkhouser is 
a graduate of the law school of Ohio 
State University. 

He has been engaged in general prac- 
tice for many years, and has also prac- 
ticed extensively before government 
departments. Mr. Funkhouser was at 
one time in the legal department of 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 


vv 
Handset, Other Charges 


Reduced in California 
Handset and extension set reductions 
amounting to $52,300 annually were 
ordered December 6 by the California 
Railroad Commission in several Cali- 
fornia communities served by the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., Ltd. The reduc- 
tions resulted from an investigation by 
the commission of several weeks’ dura- 
tion, and the order expressed the in- 
tention to ultimately eliminate the 
handset charge. 

The lower rates in North Long Beach, 
effective December 6, amounted to 
$7,300 of the total reductions, while the 
remaining $45,000 reduction was spread 
over 16 communities in reductions from 
15 to 10 cents in the monthly charge 
for handsets; adjustments in extension 
station charges; enlargement of base 
rate areas to eliminate or reduce mile- 
age charges; and the creation of special 
rate areas at charges lower than now 
exist. 

All residence extension station rates 
were reduced to 75 cents for desk sets 
and 50 cents for wall telephones. Busi- 
ness extensions will be $1.00 a month, 
except message rate service extensions 
which will be 75 cents a month. These 
rates will provide a uniform schedule 
of charges throughout the company’s 
system, the order stated, and replaces a 
variety of different charges. In many 
municipalities there will be reductions 
of 25 to 50 cents a month. 

The lower charges become effective in 
the communities on different dates. The 
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Yf Y ITH a 60-position Automatic Elec- Companhia Telephonica Brasileira, the progressive op- 
Wf Yj / tric Remote Control Toll Board (the erating company which owns and controls these exchanges, 
Yyf YY largest installation of this equipment in the found many years ago that installing this equipment 
Wf Y fd world) in operation at Sao Paulo, and with brought immediate results in increased patronage and 
Wy Yj , Strowger Automatic central office equip- telephone usage, as well as valuable subsequent advan- 
/, Yj Yf ment installed in such important centers as tages in greatly lowered operating costs. 
Yyf Sao Paulo, Campinas, Petropolis, Jahu, Its marked success with Strowger Automatic operation 
YY Campos, Santos, Guaruja, Cubatao, Sant’Anna and Ta- has led this organization to continue the adoption and in- 
YY tuape, telephone users in Brazil are experiencing the many stallation of this equipment for successive exchanges, until 
j Yy / advantages of modern automatic telephone service in its today a good portion of its subscriber lines are converted 
/ finest form. to this modern form of operation. 
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The Jahu exchange building is 
designed to conform to residential 
surroundings 


General switchroom view of 
Strowger Automatic equipment at 
Jahu, Brazil 








new handset and extension charges 
will be effective with January bills in 
Arrowhead, Covina, Crestline, Etiwan- 
da, Laguna Beach, Ontario, Westmin- 
ster and Huntington Beach. An en- 
largement of the base rate area at 
Baldwin Park will also be effected. 

With February bills the lower hand- 
set and extension charges become effec- 
tive in Santa Monica, Malibu and West 
Los Angeles. A special rate area is 
established at Playa del Rey and in 
Beverly Glen Canyon while the West 
Los Angeles base rate area is enlarged. 

Pomona, Redondo Beach and San 
Bernardino receive the lower handset 
charge effective with March bills, while 
the latter two also receive the reduc- 
tion in extension charges, already low- 
ered in Pomona. The Pomona and San 
Bernardino base rate areas are en- 
larged, while a special rate area is es- 
tablished at Palos Verdes. 

With April bills Long Beach receives 
the lower extension station charges and 
handset rate reduction and a special 
rate area is created for Lakewood 
Village. 

vv 
Commission Denies Petition 
To Halt Dial Installation 

The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities recently denied the 
petition of Elizabeth M. Wood that the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. be refused the right to install dial 
equipment in Lynn, Mass. The peti- 
tioner claimed that the change to dial 
telephones would throw operators out 
of work. 

“The authority of the department, 
under the circumstances presented, to 
direct a telephone company that it 
shall, or shall not, install a dial tele- 
phone within a certain locality, in our 
opinion, is not within our carefully 
limited statutory powers,’ the order 
read, “any more than we can direct an 
electric light company as to what kind 
of a generating machine is to be used 
te manufacture electricity, provided 
safe and adequate service is main- 
tained.” 

vv 
U. S. Supreme Court to 


Consider Valuation Theory 

The U. S. Supreme Court December 
19 agreed to hear an important case in- 
volving basic rules of utility valuation 
for rate-making purposes. It accepted 
the appeal of the Pennsylvania Public 
Utility Commission from a lower court 
decision holding the temporary rate 
provision of the state public utility act 
invalid (TELEPHONY of January 8). 

The case is expected to involve su- 
preme court principles laid down ‘in 
1898 providing that the original cost 
of a utility and the cost of reproduc- 
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ing it new must be considered in fix- 
ing utility rates. 

The administration made plain when 
a California utility case was under con- 
sideration just a year ago that it be- 
lieved the court’s 1898 rules should be 
abandoned. 

In place of the “reproduction new” 
valuation theory, the government urged 
that there be substituted the theory of 
fair original cost less depreciation. The 
U. S. Supreme Court in the California 
case did not rule on this basic question, 
although modifying part of its utility 
rate-making doctrine. 

vv 


Refund Order Held in 


Abeyance Pending Appeal 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court De- 
cember 15 granted the request of a 
group of Tulsa citizens to continue in 
effect until December 19 an _ order 
holding in abeyance 10 per cent of the 
recent telephone refund made by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. pend- 
ing a proposed appeal to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

The plaintiffs sought to force the 
commission to pay out the full $345,- 
327.97 which the commission ordered 
refunded to the Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa subscribers of the telephone 
company, following final court settle- 
ment of rate cases affecting the two 
cities. Their original petition filed 
June 10, contended that the Oklahoma 
statute, under which the 10 per cent 
fee was diverted into the general fund 
of the state, is unconstitutional. 


Checks Belang Mailed 
for Ohio Bell Refunds 


The mailing of checks for refunds 
by the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. began 
December 15 to the subscribers of the 
University and Walnut exchanges in 
Columbus, Ohio, and those receiving 
service from other exchanges in the 
city will receive their refunds soon. 

The refunds to be made in Columbus 
and more than 40 other cities and 
towns in the state will total $7,500,000 
and will be in settlement of the state- 
wide rate case which was before the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, the 
Ohio Supreme Court and the United 
States Supreme Court during the past 
15 years. 

The refunds to be made cover the 
period from March 1, 1926, to December 
31, 1931. Persons who have received 
continuous service from the telephone 
company during that period and since 
will receive their checks in due time 
without going through the formality of 
making application for the refund. 

Former subscribers who received 
telephone service during the five-year 
period but who have since discontinued 


using the service will be required to 
make application for the refund, giving 
their address at the time they were 
subscribers, and their place of residence 
since discontinuance as such. 

The refunds to be made are in ac- 
cordance with an order of the state 
commission issued April 26, 1938. 

vy 


Texas REA Case to Be 


Heard Before Appeals Court 

The Court of Civil Appeals at Aus- 
tin, Texas, will hear on February 8 
the REA case brought by the Hall 
Telephone Co., Lohn, Texas, against 
the McCullough County Electric o- 
operative, Inc. Oral arguments will be 
presented by attorneys for both the 
cooperative and the telephone company, 
and briefs will be filed. 

A jury in the district court of Brady 
county, Texas, issued a ruling last May 
in favor of the telephone company, per- 
manently restraining the power com- 
pany from energizing its electric trans- 
mission and distribution lines in the 
vicinity of the telephone lines until it 
deposited with the court the sum of 
$1,910 to be paid to the telephone com- 
pany owner, W. O. Hall, for metalliciz- 
ing such lines as will suffer from in- 
ductive interference as a result of the 
energizing of defendant’s power distri- 
bution lines (TELEPHONY of June 4, 
page 16). 

vv 


Michigan Dual Service 


Elimination Approved 

Sale of the properties of the Eaton 
County Telephone Co., with headquar- 
ters in Charlotte, Mich., to the Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co., at a price of 
$43,000, was approved December 15 by 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commis- 
sion. The order followed a hearing 
held November 30. 

Both companies have been operating 
in Charlotte and rural Eaton county 
with 112 duplications of service, 108 
urban and four rural, which will be 
eliminated by the merger. The Eaton 
company has been operating a magneto 
switchboard, serving 470 customers 
and 490 stations, of which 260 cus- 
tomers were rural and 210 urban. 

The Michigan Bell, maintaining a 
common battery exchange, had 900 
customers, all but 60 of whom were 
urban. 

Verne H. Hufford, chief telephone 
engineer for the commission, initiated 
the movement for the elimination of 
dual service, which later was approved 
by the Charlotte city council and a 
Charlotte business men’s committee 
Michigan Bell employes circulated a 
petition, interviewing 201 customers of 
the Eaton county company, with the 
result that 188 gave their written ap- 
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yval of the transaction, while 13 
eclined. 

Assurance was given by the Mich- 
gan Bell company that improved serv- 


ice, particularly in the rural sections, 
will be given. Pending the change- 
over, the Michigan Bell plans to operate 
both exchanges, with a free connec- 


tion. No change in rates will be made 
mediately, but it was indicated that 
new rate schedule will be sought 
‘following the change-over. The rates 
the Eaton county company are 
ghtly lower than those of the Bell. 
Fred R. Temple, outside plant en- 
gineer for the Michigan Bell company, 
sstimated the Eaton County property 
eproduction costs at $101,252 and 
resent valuation at $43,661. The 
-ompany has had no toll outlet, except 
hrough the Michigan Bell. 
The Eaton County Telephone Co. has 
been in business for 40 years. It 
served 10 townships in the county, out- 
side of the city of Charlotte. Lewis J. 
Dann, of Charlotte, the president, and 
Fred Bohn, secretary-manager, owned 
all but 36 of the 950 shares of the 
company’s stock. 


ow 
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The merger leaves but one com- 
munity in Michigan where there is 
still competition between the Michigan 
Bell and an Independent company. 
That town is Jonesville, in Hillsdale 
county. Efforts of the commission to 
bring about a merger of these com- 
panies as yet have been unsuccessful. 


vv 


Request Bond Issuance 
for Funds to Metallicize 


Officials of the Hamilton County 
Farmers Telephone Association, with 
headquarters at Aurora, Neb., have 
sounded out the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission on a proposal to issue 
$15,000 bonds to finance the cost of 
metalicizing between 400 and 500 miles 
of grounded lines. Two-fifths of its to- 
tal mileage is grounded. The Hamil- 
ton County Public Power District has 
secured a loan that will enable it to 
build in most of the telephone com- 
pany’s rural territory. 

The telephone company is largely 
owned by farmers who supply service 
to themselves and the townsfolk at 
cost, and therefore has no_ surplus 
funds to use for metallicizing. A year 
ago it raised rates slightly in order 
to pay the $10,000 cost of repairing 
ines razed by a sleet storm, and 
Manager D. M. Davis says that it does 
not wish to make another increase, 
especially at this time when farmers 
ire in financial straits. 

Not only will the company have to 
netallicize all lines that are to be par- 
illeled but each subscriber under its 
form of contract will have to pay $4 
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to $5 for the extra wire running from 
the line to his place of use, in addition 
to paying for a protective device. 

Manager Davis says that the only 
alternative to a bond issue is to issue 
preferred stock. He finds that other 
telephone companies have had little suc- 
cess in getting damages from rural 
power districts, although some have 
paid moving costs. However, in many 
instances the old poles are not strong 
enough to carry the additional wire 
and crossarms, and new and stronger 
poles have to be used. The company 
dces not want to stand in the way of 
its subscribers being offered electric 
service, and hence will not ask for 
repayment from the power district. 

Local newspapers are asking the 
moral and financial support of the peo- 
ple of the county for the telephone 
company. They say that an emergency 
exists whereby the funds must be ex- 
pended to give service, but the patrons 
are the owners and the metallic system 
will give better service. 

vy 

Rural Alabama Company 


Granted Authority to Operate 
Authority to construct and operate a 
rural telephone system in and contigu- 
ous to the communities of Ebenezer, 
China Grove and Orion, in Pike County, 
Alabama, was granted the Service Tele- 
phone Co. in an order issued November 
23 by the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission. The order also approved rates 
to be charged for service rendered. 
Where the subscriber owns the tele- 
phone and the company maintains the 
lines and instrument, the service charge 
will be $1 per month. Where the com- 
pany owns the telephone and maintains 
the lines and instrument, the charge will 
be $1.50 per month. Toll rates between 
communities will be as follows: 
Station-to-station: Ebenezer to Troy 
10 cents, Ebenezer to China Grove 10 
cents, Cedar Grove to Troy 15 cents, 
Orion to Troy 10 cents. 
Person-to-person: Ebenezer to Troy 
20. cents, Ebenezer to China Grove 20 
cents, China Grove to Troy 25 cents, 
Orion to Troy 20 cents. 
charge five cents. 


Minimum 


vy 
Commission Suspends 


Handset Rate Reduction 

The order eliminating the 8-cent a 
month charge for handset instru- 
ments by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
was suspended indefinitely by the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission De- 
cember 19. 

The commission suspended the order 
conditionally upon the company agree- 
ing to set aside each month the amount 
of the handset charge for refund to 
customers. On the company’s 95 ex- 


changes these charges amount to $125,- 
000 a year. 

Suspension of the order was decided 
upon to avoid interference with a case 
pending on general rate reduction by 
the company. The state supreme court 
now has before it the commission’s ap- 
peal from Judge A. C. Hoppmann’s de- 
cision last February nullifying rate re- 
ductions ordered by the commission. 
These reductions now total $4,000,000. 

The company has requested a rehear- 
ing on the October order eliminating 
handset charges. Rehearing was 
granted but no date set. Under the 
law this procedure automatically stays 
the commission order. 

vv 


Minnesota Rural Company 


Sold to Northwestern Bell 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been authorized to purchase the 
Gentilly & Huot Telephone Co., operat- 
ing a rural system in Polk and Red 
counties near Crookston, Minn., and to 
establish a new rate schedule upon im- 
provement of the service. The Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
approved the transfer. The rural sys- 
tem consists of approximately 66 miles 
of pole line carrying one grounded and 
six metallic circuits and serves 82 sub- 
scribers, who receive service through 
the Crookston exchange of the North- 
western Bell company. 

The lines and plant of the Gentilly 
& Huot company were in need of im- 
provement and repair, and many of the 
subscribers desired to obtain common 
battery service. The Northwestern Bell 
offered to purchase the lines and to re- 
build wherever necessary the pole lines, 
to convert grounded lines to metallic, 
to install sufficient new circuits so as to 
limit, generally, the number of custom- 
ers to not more than eight on each 
line and to furnish common battery 
service from its Crookston exchange to 
all subscribers. A majority of the 
stockholders of the Gentilly & Huot 
company aproved the sale. 

Upon consummation of the transfer 
and the proposed improvement in ser- 
vice, the commission directed the North- 
western Bell to establish the rate of 
$2.25 per month now prevailing in the 
Crookston territory. 

vy 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 5: Applications granted of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. of Baltimore City and the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia for new special emergency 
station to operate on frequency 2726 
kilocycles with 50 watts, to be used for 
emergency service to replace or sup- 
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plement existing wire systems in the 
event such systems become inoperative 
or insufficient due to emergency condi- 
tions such as floods. 

The station may also be used for 
communication with points to which no 
other means of communication are 
available in cases where life and prop- 
erty are endangered by such emergen- 
cy or for service purposes in repairing 
the wire systems which have been dam- 
aged by emergencies specified. 

Arkansas Utilities Commission 

November 30: Authority granted the 
Southwest Telephone Co. to instal! dial 
telephones in Gillett, Arkansas county, 

The company’s petition set forth its 
expenses exceeded revenues in the city 
last year and stated the new service 
would decrease costs by eliminating 
one operator. 

November 30: Order issued permit- 
ting the Arkansas Associated Tele- 
phone Co. to consolidate its exchanges 
at Lake City, Black Oak and Monette. 
Switchboards will be moved from Lake 
City and Black Oak to Monette. The 
company said the change would offset 
operating deficits. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

December 14: The Champaign County 
Telephone Co. authorized to increase 
its rates for the town of Philo by $520 
a year in order to earn a 3.25 per cent 
return on value of its property. 

December 20: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of the Carmi Rotary Club 
against the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for an order by the com- 
mission requiring the company to in- 
stall modern equipment for better 
telephone service including a common 
battery system in the city of Carmi. 

December 20: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of The Sweetwater Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to discontinue 
operation of its telephone exchange 
and service in Sweetwater, Menard 
ccunty. The Illinois Central Telephone 
Co. and the Peoples Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Menard County, were 
cited to appear and show cause why the 
respondent companies should not fur- 
nish telephone service to subscribers: of 
the Sweetwater Telephone Co. 

December 21: Hearing in Springfield 
on joint application of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. to sell and the Illinois 
Consolidated Telephone Co. to purchase 
certain properties at Joliet. 
Massachusetts Department of Public 

Utilities 

December 3: Order issued denying 
the petition of Elizabeth M. Wood that 
the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. be refused the right to use 
dial telephones in Lynn. The petitioner 
alleged that the change would throw 
telephone operators out of work. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

November 15: Orders issued approv- 
ing tariff schedules of the Smyrna 
Telephone Co., the Stanwood Telephone 
Co. and the Kaleva Telephone Co. 

December 1: Orders issued approving 
tariff schedules of the Lake Ann & 
Oviatt Telephone Co., the People’s 
Mutual Telephone Co., the Saline Tele- 
phone Co. and the Lawrence Mutual 
Telephone Co. 

December 13: Order issued approving 
purchase by the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the Eaton County Tele- 
phone Co. of Charlotte, except certain 
real estate. 
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December 14: Order issued approving 
the Union Telephone Co.’s reduced toll 
rate schedule effective on Christmas 
and New Year’s legal holidays. 

December 15: Orders issued approv- 
ing tariffs Nos. 1 to 10 of the Tri- 
County Telephone, with the exception 
of exchange service area maps for Ad- 
rian, Clinton, Grand Junction, Hudson 
and South Haven. 

December 15: Order issued approv- 
ing map sheets of the Michigan As- 
sociated Telephone Co. applying to 
tariff No. 1 for 44 exchanges. 

December 16. Order issued granting 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. au- 
thority to file tariff sheets cancelling a 
charge for a special transmitter re- 
quired in certain cases where messages 
are originated to be amplified at the 
terminating station location. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

December 13: Approval given ap- 
plication of the Miller Community Tele- 
phone Co., Miller, to file a rate sched- 
ule. 

December 15: Application granted 
of G. T. Meredith to sell and Paul 
Holmes to purchase the Christian Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. at Ozark. 

December 19: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
sell and A. J. Roberts to purchase the 
telephone exchange at Tarkio. 

December 19: Hearing on application 
of A. J. Roberts in behalf of the Atchi- 
son County Telephone Co., Tarkio, to 
file a schedule for telephone rates. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

December 13: In the matter of the 
application of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates at its Weeping Water ex- 
change, ordered (Commissioner Good 
dissenting) that on and after January 
1, 1939, the company be authorized to 
charge the following monthly rates: 

Business, one-party, $3.75; business 
extension, $1.00; residence one-party, 
$2.25; residence extension, 50 cents; 
rural ten-party business, $2.25; resi- 
dence ten-party or farm, $1.75. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

December 14: Finding from a per- 
sonal investigation by its engineers 
that the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
is properly maintaining its plants in 
the involved communities, the commis- 
sion overruled the protests which had 
been made alleging inadequate service, 
and authorized the company to file its 
proposed increased rates, effective De- 
cember 16, in the exchanges at Cold- 
water, Ohio City, Mendon, St. Henry, 
Fort Recovery and Wren. 

December 15: Order issued author- 
izing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to 
revise its Springfield base rate area 
boundaries to add territory wherein the 
demand for urban service has arisen 
and to exclude certain territory in 
which there has been no development 
as well as to establish three locality 
areas. 

December 15: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Highland County Telephone 
Co. to file a standard code of rules and 
regulations, governing the construc- 
tion of telephone line extensions. 

December 15: The Newark Telephone 
Co. received authority to revise the 
Granville exchange tariff to provide for 
gross rental with a discount where 
present tariff carries a net rental with 
a penalty. 

The company was authorized to 
establish in this exchange new 10- 





party rural line service, business /ine 
$3.25, less 25 cemts discount, and :es- 
idence $2.25 less 25 cents. 

December 15: Authority granted the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. when it com- 
pletes the work of converting to auto- 
matic dial operation its magneto ex- 
changes at Alton, Dublin, Groveport, 
and Worthington, to establish in these 
villages the Columbus tariff of rentals 
which will entitle the subscribers to 
free service to and from all subscribers 
in the Columbus exchange area. 

December 15: Stating that it is abut 
to convert its Savannah exchange from 
magneto to automatic operation, the 
Star Telephone Co. of Ashland, px 
tioned the commission for authority 
when completed to increase rates 
follows: 

Business individual, $1.75 to $2.75; 
four-party, $1.50 to $2.50; residence in- 
dividual, $1.50 to $2.50; four-part; 
$1.25 to $2.25. Under the proposed 





rates subscribers would be given free 
service to Ashland. 

December 16: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase all of the property of the Carroll 
Telephone Co. for $12,701.71; the Rush- 
ville Bell Telephone Co. for $13,544.90 
and the Sugar Grove Telephone Co. for 
$8,626.63, which authority was applied 
for December 12. 

December 22: Hearing on application 
of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co. 
to increase rentals at Celina. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

December 16: Discontinuance of the 
Millville, Grant county, exchange of the 
Peoples Telephone Co., and its consol- 
idation with the company’s exchange 
at Mt. Hope, authorized. Consolidation 
will save the company about $360 a 
year. 

December 19: The Fennimore Tele- 
phone Co., the People’s Telephone Co., 
Mt. Hope, the Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. and the Boscobel Telephone Co. or- 
dered to discontinue free interexchange 
service. 

The companies must charge standard 
leng distance rates between communi- 
ties in Grant, Crawford, Lafayette, 
tichland, Sauk and Iowa counties, the 
commission said. The order pointed out 
that since the cost of free service is 
absorbed in exchange rates, non-users 
under the present service pay equally 
with the users. 

December 19: Commission’s order 
eliminating the 8-cent extra monthly 
charge for handsets by the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. suspended indefinitely. It 
is conditional upen the company agree- 
ing to set aside each month the amount 
of handset charge for possible refund 
to customers. The order was suspended 
tc avoid interference with the case 
pending in the state supreme court on 
appeal from Judge Hoppmann’s decis- 
ion nullifying rate reduction orders of 
the commission. The company has ap- 
plied for a rehearing on the order elim- 
inating the handset charge. This was 
granted but no date was set. 

December 19: Hearing in Madi- 
son on application La Crosse _ Tel- 
ephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease, alter and amend its rates 
and schedules for the furnishing of lo- 
cal telephone service and to establish 
a uniform system of rules and regula- 
tions therefor at its LaCrosse, West 
Salem, Viola, De Soto, Onalaska, Ge- 
noa, Barre Mills and Readstown ex- 
changes. 
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L. M. Berry & Co. Holds Mid- 
Western Sales Conference 


A three-day sales conference was 
held by L. M. Berry & Co. for its Mid- 
Western division salesmen December 
to 6, in Dayton, Ohio. 
other 
present to aid 


ng of the 


Several man- 


agers from divisions also 


were 


and observe the han- 


conference, with the 


ought in mind of holding similai 


eetings throughout this company’s 
tensive territory which covers 20 


ites and portions of Canada. 
The 


purpose of the conference was 
exchange and develop ideas which 


ll benefit the salesmen by improving 
and in han- 


problems of the 


eir efficiency ir selling 


dling the telephone 


companies resulting from the sale of 
lvertising in the directories. The 
conference was also designed to de- 


lop sales strategy for the year 1939. 
The program centered on the following 
oints: 
1. The 
end of business in 


1939: General 
1939; outlook for 


the telephone business for the coming 


outlook fo 


ear. 
2. Public relations: Responsibility of 
maintaining 


relations in all 


advertising salesmen in 
dealings 


still 


good public 


vith subscribers; reasons for 
greater attention to them. 
3. Detail Setter 
if handling detail so as to give greate1 
satisfaction to 


problems: methods 


telephone companies; 
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problems existing between home offic? 


The Manufacturers‘ Department 


purpose of instructions 


purpose of 


salesmen; 


and 
to salesmen; material sent 
to salesmen to help them in their sell- 
ing; cuts and copy and their applica- 
tion to directory advertising. 

4. Reports from district managers 
Problems of the 
men both in selling advertising and in 
details of 


and salesmen: sales- 


handling canvass; general 
liscussion of these problems and solu 
tions offered. 

5. Today’s salesmen: Change of sales 
technique within the past few years; 
fundamentals of today’s advertising 
rather 


than space; the need today for aggres- 


sales require selling an idea 


sive selling but not high-pressure 
selling. 

6. Opportunities for salesmen: Amer- 
icans the world’s greatest buyers; plan- 
ning and preparation more than eve! 
part of 1939 


and 


an essential sales; new 


untouched markets how they car 
be worked in the coming year. 
demonstration 


A series of sales 


illustrated successful methods of sell- 
ing in both rural and urban territory, 
covering different sections of the direc- 
tory, classified, 


such as alphabetical, 


cover and insert space. One novel fea- 
ture of the program was a quiz given 
on the objections most commonly met 


with in selling telephone directory 
advertising. 

L. M. 
lished for 28 years and has always in- 
sisted on the 


contacts with the public in such a man 


Berry & Co. has been estab- 


salesmen handling al! 


\ 


These employes of L. M. Berry & Co. were present at the recent Mid- Western sales conference. 
J. P. White, L. V. Stinson, J. H. Atchison, F. L. Hawker, |. J. Klass, Loren M. Berry, Sr., W. A. Steuer, R. A. Hughes (visitor), H. M. Paul 
(visitor), Basil B. Barnett, Loren M. Berry, Jr. 





ner that telephone company public re- 
lations are maintained and improved 
Sales technique has changed so that 
it is necessary for all directory sales- 
men at present to sell ideas and to be 
with and 

with selling 


equipped facts figures, as 


contrasted space some 
years ago. 

A three-day conference for the sales- 
Eastern which 
territory in New 
New Jersey, 


N. Y., De- 


men of the division, 
handles extensive 
York, Pennsylvania, and 
held in 
cember 27, 28 and 29. 
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Company’s Third Automatic 
Exchange Makes News 
By L. J. GADDIS 


will be Rochester, 


When a 30-line Automatic Electr‘c 
relay type switchboard was cut over at 
Steward, IIll., on September 17, it made 
front-page news in Chicago. Unde 
date of September 22, the Chicago 
Tribune reported that during the first 
24 hours of automatic operation in this 
exchange, 1,500 calls—an 
20 for each telephone 

This is the third automatic exchange 
installed by the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone 
Co. of Sycamore, Ill. In 1933, the com- 


average of 
were made. 


pany installed a Strowger exchange at 
Kingston, IIL., 
and providing toll service to Sycamore, 
Kirkland. 

In 1937, a second Strowger exchange 
installed at 


serving 60 subscribers 


Genoa, and 
serving 79 


Esmond, 


was 






& a 


FRONT ROW, left to right: C. R. Webb, 


SECOND ROW, left io right: L. E. Dorsey, B. D. Addington, C. L. Nolan, H. C. Hull, H. W. 


Beauchamp, H. F. Scott, H. F. Ferguson, Eugene Howard, M. F. Weil, W. |. Black, E. C. Longstreth, W. J. Henneberry, Geo. E. Becker, J. A. 
Schaab, M. Skaggs, J. Foster, H. F. Welch, E. W. Stapleton 
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It is fascinating to trace the decimal system of numeration back through the ages, 
for it has been known to the peoples of many lands. Its exact origin is hidden in the 
mists of antiquity, but we know that it was used when man walked the earth with 
mastodon and dinosaur ... and it has persisted till to-day. It is the logical system; 


a simple principle which is ideally capable of application to science and mechanics. 


Therefore Strowger Engineers planned wisely in basing the operation of the 
Strowger selective switching mechanism upon the decimal system. Continued 
improvements in design and construction have since been possible without need 


for departing from the original operating principle employed and in the march 


THE STROWGER TWO-MOTION DECIMAL SYSTEM 
STANDS SUPREME! 
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AWS fe 
® THE STROWGER 32A SELECTOR 


ges, | towards perfection the greatest step yet has been made with the introduction of 
the | the Strowger 32A Selector. 


with The 32A Selector hunts at a speed almost twice that of its speedy predecessor. It operates over 
le wider limits of impulse speed and ratio variation. Improved arrangements for the return of the 
nics. 


wiper carriage to normal after contact selection have removed the need for a separate release magnet. 

the The cubic capacity of the Selector is only just over half that of the previous model, yet the Selector 
ued can accommodate three times as many contact banks and is even more robust. It can be “jacked-in” 
1eed with a single movement and can be removed or replaced without disturbing the banks or bank wiring 


arch and without need for re-adjustments of the wipers. 


‘M) AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


E! NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 , ENGLAND © = Cables, -Autetco, London’ 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, 7, ENGLAND 




















subscribers, with trunks to Sycamore, 
Lindenwood, Kirkland and Malta. The 
equipment recently installed at Steward 
continues the conversion of this com- 
pany’s exchanges to automatic opera- 
tion. Equipment of all three exchanges 
was supplied by Automatic Electric 
Company. 

The rotor-relay switchboard at Stew- 
ard has a capacity of 60 lines, of which 
30 are equipped initially, serving 75 
subscribers. Toll service, and operat- 
ing supervision, are provided at Roch- 
elle, Ill., but direct trunks are also pro- 
vided to Lee. 

In addition to the toll service (se- 
cured by dialing “0’’), the switchboard 
provides service through Rochelle to 
Creston, Lindenwood, Oregon, and 
Mount Morris by dialing “9,” and 
through Lee to Paw Paw and Shab- 
bona by dialing “8.” Information, re- 
pair and trouble calls are made by dial- 
ing “0” and reporting to the toll oper- 
ator at Rochelle. 

These exchanges serve one-, two-, 
five- and ten-party lines, with auto- 
matic divided code ringing, and facili- 
ties for reverting calls. The toll oper- 
ator has supervision over the equipment 
and she can switch over to duplicate 
ringing and tone equipment by simply 
dialing a number over the trunk. 

The Steward exchange is housed in a 
new building of buff brick. Planning 
of the building, and all details of the 
conversion to automatic operation, were 
under direction of H. A. Joslyn, presi- 
dent and general manager of the De- 
Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co., assisted by T. 
Allen, general plant manager. 

7 ¥ 
New Copperweld 


Strand Data Booklet 

The Copperweld Steel Co. has just 
released an eight-page illustrated data 
booklet containing tabular information 
on the physical properties of guy 
strand, some notes on installation prac- 
tices and a 


convenient graphical 


method of determining the required 


strength of guys. 
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Cover page of new booklet con- 
taining strand data. 


Copies may be had on written re- 
quest for Publication E.D. 1686 to the 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 

vy 
Story of Service of 


Supply for Bell System 

“The Story of Western Electric 
Service of Supply for the Bell System” 
is told, for the first time in popular 
form, in a 30-page booklet (6 ins. by 
9 ins.) recently published and distrib- 
uted by Western Electric Co., Inc., 
with general offices at 195 Broadway, 
New York. 

With the aid of numerous _photo- 
graphic illustrations is told the evolu- 
tion of this great Bell manufacturing 
concern—with six large factories, a 
well-equipped and efficiently-staffed re- 
search laboratory, several subsidiaries 
and many distributors—from a _ very 
small beginning in 1877 by Elisha 
Gray, an inventor, and Enos M. Bar- 
ton, a former telegraph operator. 

In 1869, before the invention of the 
telephone by Alexander Graham Bell, 
Gray and Barton had embarked upon 
a partnership in Cleveland, Ohio, for 
the manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment. Each had invested $2,500 in the 
enterprise. Their manufactured prod- 
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New unattended Steward exchange of the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., which has its head- 
quarters in DeKalb, Ill., and diagram showing territory served by the company. 
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ucts in those early days consis:ed 
chiefly of telegraph instruments, elec. 
tric bells, signal boxes, batteries and 
fire alarms. 

Later Gray and Barton moved their 
factory to Chicago, Ill., changing the 
name of the firm to Western Elect-ic 
Mfg. Co. and in 1877 it was one of six 
shops which Alexander Graham Bell 
and his associates engaged to manufac- 
ture telephone equipment for the sub- 
scribers first privileged to enjoy this 
now indispensable communication serv- 
ice. 

The booklet reviews the various prob- 
lems and responsibilities of the West- 
ern Electric Co. in the early days and 
tells how they were met. Readers are 
told that when they pick up a telephone, 
they hold in their hand bits of America, 
India, Sumatra, China, Japan, Mada- 
gascar, Africa, Brazil and other coun- 
tries and that as many as 34 different 
raw materials gathered from the cor- 
ners of the globe have entered into its 
making. 

Described in the booklet is the largest 
of the company’s factories—the Haw- 
thorne Works, Cicero, [ll.—which cov- 
ers more than 203 acres of ground and 
has 89 acres of floor space in its 
buildings. Interesting views of other 
plants are shown. 

Instances are cited of supply service 
provided in various emergencies brought 
about by sleet storms, floods and the 
hurricane in September which caused 
so much damage in the northeastern 
states from New Jersey to Canada. 

The function of serving the Bell 
Telephone System, the booklet states, 
has become the single purpose of the 
Western Electric Co.; and devotion to 
this purpose has through the years in 
spired a deep-seated tradition among 
its employes—the spirit of service. 
Part and parcel of this tradition is a 
policy of fair-dealing with employes. 
Many years ago that policy was set 
forth in the following 10 declarations 
of principles of employe relations: 

To pay employes adequately for serv- 
ices rendered. 

To maintain reasonable hours of 
work and safe working conditions. 

To provide continuous employment 
consistent with business conditions. 

To place employes in the kind of 
work best suited to their abilities. 

To help each individual to progress 
in the company’s service. 

To aid employes in time of need. 

To encourage thrift. 

To cooperate in social, athletic and 
recreational activities. 

To accord each employe the right to 
discuss freely with executives matters 
concerning his or her welfare or the 
company’s interest. 

To carry on the daily work in a spirit 
of friendliness. 
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CHARLES C. MAHAN, vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Na- 
tional Telephone Supply Co., died De- 
cember 9 at his home in Gate Mills, 
Ohio. He was a member of the Inde- 
pendent Pioneer association. 


‘Guided by these principles,” the 

booklet states, “over a long period the 
ganization has enjoyed mutual con- 

fidence between employes and manage- 

ment and the whole-hearted cooperation 
both. 

“The single purpose has engendered 
the management likewise a business 

hhilosophy' of 


voluntarily limiting 
wvofits . . . Thus the benefits resulting 


om mass production, mass purchas- 
g and standardized methods of dis- 


tribution have been passed along to the 


telephone companies. 


vv 
National Supply Company 
Executive Dies Suddenly 


Charles C. Mahan, vice-president and 


general sales manager of the National 


Telephone Supply Co., died of a heart 


attack at his home in Gate Mills, Ohio, 


Friday, December 9. He was 54 years 
old and had been associated with the 
supply company 15 years. 


Born in Clinton, Mass., Mr. Mahan 
was educated there and in Connecticut. | 
His early business association was | 
with the American Brass Co., serving | 
as general manager of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., branch. He left that company 
to become affiliated with the National 
Telephone Supply Co. 

Mr. Mahan was a past director of the 
Cleveland Rotary Club and a member 
of the Acacia Country Club, Cleveland 
Athletic Club, Chamber of Commerce. 
Mid-Day Club, Aviation Society, Ornan 
Lake Erie 
He was a member of the In- 
dependent Pioneer Telephone Associa- 
tion of the U. S. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Elsie 
Mahan; a daughter, Betty; and four 
sisters, Miss Gertrude Mahan and Mrs. 


Masonic Lodge and Con- 


sistory. 


Blanche Bardsley of Clinton, Mass.; 
Mrs. Ida Gilmore and Mrs. Myrtle 
3utler of Worcester, Mass. Burial 


was at Clinton, Mass., on Monday, De- 
cember 12. 

Mr. Mahan had a wide acquaintance- 
ship in the telephone field and his 
many friends will be saddened to learn 
of his death. 

= & 
Dial Service Soon for 


Hardy, Neb., Exchange 

The twelfth exchange of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
Nebraska to be given dial service in the 
last three years will be that at Hardy. 
Installation of CAX equipment is ex- 
pected to be finished by February. The 
same building will be used. Dial instal- 
lations have been made in the last few 
years at Colon, Filley, Hansen, Ithaca, 
Murdock, Murray, Nehawka, Octavia, 
Panama, Union and Waverly. 

At its exchanges the company is pur- 
suing a policy of substituting ground- 
floor offices for the second-story offices 
that have long marked service in small- 
er cities. Beaver Crossing was remod- 
eled, with new central office equipment, 
during November, and Osceola changes 
were completed in October. 





1. Two minutes. 
9 


filing time. 


a station-to-station call. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 9 


2. If the message charge is canceled because of unsatisfactory 
service, a report charge will not apply unless a chargeable report 
was given to the calling station within the time limit (ordinarily one 
hour from the filing time or time entry of the first report entered 
on the ticket) or if the calling party secured information from the 
called station within the time limit, which would constitute a charge- 
able report if given to the calling station by the operator. 

3. A WH report takes precedence over a new call regardless of the 


4. Yes, if the calling party wishes to have the call tried again as 


5. The call should not be canceled and a new call placed. 
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A large-capacity, protected 
cable terminal of extra-strong, 
durable construction, having 


heavily galvanized hood. Each 
pair of protectors consists of 
two 5-ampere Type I7 wood 
fuses and two Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Available in 
capacities of ||, 16 and 26 pairs, 
with or without cable stub. 
Write for further information on 
this and other Sands protective 
devices. 


SANDS PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT 
is made by: 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Distributed by: 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 

AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
hicago 
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Canandaigua, N. Y., Now Has 


Adequate Telephone Facilities 


HE RECENT expenditure by the 
Rochester Telephone Corp. of 
$125,000 for a new building site, 
a new central office and new Stromberg- 
Carlson central office equipment in 
Canandaigua, N. Y., is adequate evi- 
dence of the company’s faith in the fu- 
ture of that city. Being a toll center 
for a number of surrounding villages, 
this exchange is one of the most impor- 
tant in the Rochester corporation’s 
system. 

The peak of the toll business is 
reached during the summer months 
when vacationers flock to cottages on 
Canandaigua Lake and adjacent sec- 
tions of the popular Finger Lakes re- 
gion. A commercial office is also main- 
tained by the corporation at Canandai- 
gua which serves a considerable portion 
of its operating area. 

The cut-over from the old to the new 


By EUGENE REINKE 


Commercial Sales Manager, The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 


WITH THE ERECTION of a new building and the 
installation and cutting into service of new central office 
equipment, the Canandaigua exchange of Rochester 
Telephone Corp. is equipped to adequately care for the 
communication needs of this important toll center 


exchange. 


Central energy equipment installed has 


ultimate capacity of 2,000 lines. Provision made for 
conversion of rural service to common battery, with 
selective ringing for a maximum of eight parties to a line 


office was made early this year, after 
the new apparatus had been subjected 
to routine operation for a period. 

The original Stromberg - Carlson 
switchboard was installed by the Inter- 
lake Telephone Co. in 1906. This sys- 
tem was highly successful and built up 
a large list of subscribers. Later, the 





A 

| 

New Stromberg-Carlson ''super-service"’ 

switchboard cut into service at Canan- 

daigua, N. Y., for the Rochester Tele- 
phone Corp. 


New home of the Canandaigua exchange 


of the Rochester Telephone Corp. 
“ 





Rochester concern acquired all of the 
stock in the local plant and in the year 
1920 absorbed the Interlake organiza- 
tion. 

Telephone competition existed in 
Canandaigua for many years, but in 
1921 the New York Telephone Co.’s 
plant was taken over and its lines 
transferred to the old Interlake office. 
Consistent growth has continued since 
that date, and the number of telephones 
during the summer peak now approxi- 
mates 2,150. 

Although the new building was de- 
signed particularly to serve the local 
telephone plant requirements, it is a 
structure which is a distinct addition 
to Canandaigua’s list of fine buildings 
and harmonizes with the surrounding 
business neighborhood. 

The building consists of two stories 
and basement and is so planned that 
additions can be made to the rear, as 
the plant grows. Dark red Colonial 
face brick with cast stone has been 
combined in the exterior treatment to 
good effect. Particularly pleasing is 
the cast stone Colonial front entrance, 
with antique lanterns on either side. 

Entering the tiled lobby, one sees to 
the right the spacious quarters of the 
commercial department. The large 
north windows provide abundance of 
natural light and are arranged with 
street display space in the lower por- 
tions. Attractive indirect lighting fix- 
tures assure good illumination at all 
times. linoleum, cream- 
tinted walls and white ceiling combine 
to produce a restful atmosphere. 

Conforming with recent trends, the 
commercial department has dispensed 
with all counters; a more intimate at- 
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Front view of terminal room in Canandaigua's 
modern exchange where new Stromberg-Carl- 
son equipment was installed. 


mosphere is created by seating patrons 
alongside the desks of the commercial 
representatives. Built-in telephone 
booths are also provided for the con- 
venience of the public. 


To the rear of the commercial quar- 


ters is found the terminal room. This 
room has large windows on three sides, 
all equipped with Venetian blinds. Here 


are located the distributing frames, re- 
lay racks and wire chief’s test board 
and equipment. 

Proceeding up the stairs from the 
front lobby, the visitor enters the oper- 
ating department, which is the largest 
room in the building—measuring 43 
feet by 20 feet. It will permit the ulti- 
mate installation of 16- switchboard 
positions. Excellent light is obtained 
from windows on three sides, also 
equipped with Venetian blinds.  In- 
direct lighting has here been used again 
to good effect. 

At the front of the second floor is 
seen the attractively furnished rest- 
room for the operators. Grouped con- 
veniently around it are the operators’ 
locker and toilet rooms, as well as a 
small quiet room which may be used as 

hospital or for conference purposes. 

The basement space has all been used 
to good advantage. 
telephone power 


Here are found the 


plant, battery room, 
tockroom, men’s room, commercial 
storeroom and the heater room. The 


atter contains a natural gas-fired 
heater, with air-circulating motor which 
forces the heated and filtered air to 
ill parts of the building. The air-cir- 
ulating system is also designed to be 
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used in summer for cooling and venti- 
lating purposes. 

A visitor is impressed with the pre- 
cautions which telephone companies 
observe to insure against interruption 
of service through fire. The building 
throughout is of fire-resistant construc- 
tion and practically fireproof. Steel 
window sash, with wire glass, offer pro- 
tection from possible outside risks. Al- 
though the risk from within is prac- 
tically non-existent, fire extinguishers 
and asbestos blankets are placed in wall 
recesses throughout the building. 

At the rear of the lot is a four-car 
garage and a private parking space for 
the corporation’s cars and trucks. The 
entrance to this private parking space 
is guarded by an ornamental wrought 
iron gate. 

Turning now to the telephone equip- 
ment, the switchboard is of chief in- 
terest. Like its predecessor, the 
switchboard and associated apparatus 
were built by the 
Telephone Mfg. Co. of Rochester. The 
initial installation of the switchboard 
contains ten positions of unit type sec- 
tions, with a finish of golden oak. 

The board has an ultimate capacity of 
2,000 lines, with an initial equipment of 
1,200 subscribers’ lines and 50 toll 
lines. Both types of lines are of the 
associated lamp multiple type, each line 
having jacks and the associated line 
lamp signals accessible to every opera- 
tor on the board. 

Unlike the old board, each operator 
is enabled and expected to answer and 
to complete both subscribers’ calls and 
incoming toll calls on her own position. 
With this arrangement the entire oper- 
ating force becomes instantly available 
for handling the frequent surges in 
traffic of either class. 

Each position is equipped with 15 
connecting cord pairs. This number 
may be increased to 17 cord pairs, if 
traffic conditions later require. These 
cord pairs contain a number of features 
which are expected to considerably im- 
prove the local service. 

The system will provide for a 
decided improvement in the grade of 
service on the rural lines centering at 
Canandaigua. These lines will be con- 
verted from the old “cranked” type to 
common battery operation, and the 
ringing changed to full selective, with 
a maximum of eight parties on each 
line. 

Accessible to operator is a 
calculagraph, or small synchronous 
clock arranged to print the elapsed time 
on toll tickets. Another interesting 
feature on the switchboard is a trolley 
toll ticket conveyor system, by means 
of which toll tickets on delayed calls 
may be transferred to the first position 
for special attention. 


Stromberg-Carlson 


new 
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No. 201 N.E. Klein 
Side Cutting Plier. 
“Streamlined” for 
use in confined 

spaces. 


Good workmen demand 
good tools. In the hands 
of men who know — 
everywhere—the pliers 
are invariably Kleins. 
Only the keen, hand- 
honed, perfectly 
matched cutting knives 
of Klein Pliers — only 
the comfortable spring 
grip in the Klein han- 
dles — only the general 
all around quality that 
is an inherent part of 
every Klein Plier can 
satisfy men whose work 
demands the best in 
tools. This, perhaps, ex- 
plains why Klein Pliers 
are the standard of 
quality by which others 
are judged —why the 
name Klein has stood 
for maximum quality, 
‘since 1857." 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH JOBBERS 


Foreign Distributor: International 
Standard Electric Corp., New York 


The four pamphlets listed below will 
be sent without charge to anyone 
interested. Check the ones you want: 


| Safety for the Pole 
* Climber. 


] Spec ifications on 
n 





and Safety Straps. 
| The Safety Factor 
4 on Linemen’s 

Leather Goods. 


[| Pocket Tool Guide. 


Mathias 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE 
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Line cables from the switchboard 
pass through the floor to the main dis- 
tributing frame immediately below. 
The various underground distribution 
cables also terminate on this frame, 
and connections between the two sets 
of cables made through “jumper” 
wires. Associated with each line and 
mounted on the same frame are the 
which afford protection 
against lightning or crosses with any 
high voltage circuits. 

The wire chief’s desk, located near 
the main distributing frame, is as- 


protectors, 


sembled on an iron framework, similar 
to the various relay bays and extends 
This desk is provided 
with complete means of determining the 
character of line troubles and their lo- 
cation. A complicated set of alarm cir- 
cuits is also provided to indicate to the 
wire chief a failure in operation of 
central office equipment. All of the toll 
lines loop through this desk, to facili- 
tate toll testing and also to permit 
patching-through circuits when certain 
sections of important toll lines are in 
trouble. 

The central office battery, located in 
the front of the basement, consists of 
23 cells of sealed glass jars and has suf- 
ficient capacity to serve the office for 
some 24 hours in case of power failure. 
For charging the battery, there is a 


to the ceiling. 
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motor-generator set, operating from 
the mains of the Rochester Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp. A tungar rectifier is also 
providea for charging the battery at 
lower rates. 

As a further illustration of the cor- 
poration’s efforts to assure uninterrupt- 
ed service, there is installed an emer- 
gency Diesel-driven three-phase gener- 
ator. In event of a transmission line 
failure, this will carry not only the 
telephone power plant, but will also 
light the entire building and carry the 
heating plant motors. 
furnishing 
tones and 


The motor-generators 
ringing current, 
periodic interruptions, are also furn- 


various 


ished in duplicate, one set operating 
from the power mains, and the other 
from the central office battery. 


vv 
Static-Free Conversation 


with Airplanes 

Static-free radio telephone transmis- 
sion between airplane pilots and land- 
ing field attendants may soon be a prac- 
tical reality. Despite thunderstorms 
and other atmospheric disturbances, 
flight tests of a new ultra-high fre- 
quency apparatus show the system to be 
substantially impervious to 
weather. 

The system was designed for the 
Western Electric Co., by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and has been tested 
in cooperation with Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., under actual fly- 
ing conditions over its New York-Pitts- 
burgh route. Should continuing tests, 
now being carried forward to explore 
the new system’s behavior on other typ- 
ical airways, verify the initial findings, 
ultra-high frequency radio telephone at 
125,000 kilocycles or 2.4 meters may soon 
find universal adoption. 

For a number of years the Bell lab- 
oratories have been actively engaged in 
fundamental radio research and the 
practical design of equipment for op- 
eration on extremely short wave 
lengths. Very little static—the so- 
called electromagnetic “garbage” of na- 
ture—is found in this region of the 
radio spectrum, and practical applica- 
tions of these waves to police radio tel- 
ephone and other land services will have 
their utility, where the receiving station 
is not removed beyond the horizon. 

Early in 1938 arrangements were 
made with TWA for an operational test 
of the new equipment on the Pittsburgh- 
New York airway. Ultra-high fre- 
quency transmitters and receivers were 
installed near the airport at Pittsburgh 
and on top of the New York Telephone 
Co. building situated in lower New York 
City. The latter equipment was con- 
trolled remotely from TWA’s dispatch 
office in Newark. 

In addition to the Bell’s own “flying 
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Rear view of Stromberg-Carlson distributing 
frames, relay racks and wire chief's equipment 
in Canandaigua exchange. 


laboratories,” ultra-high frequency 
eauipment was also installed ina TWA 
Skyliner, which has been flown on regu- 
lar schedule between Pittsburgh and 
New York. Both the aircraft installa- 
tions and those on the ground were 
made separate from the regular com- 
plement of radio equipment normally 
employed for airline operation. 

A month’s trial under actual opera- 
tion conditions, during which all types 
of weather were encountered, showed 
the new system to be free from static 
disturbances, even in the presence of 
violent thunder storms. Rain static, 
another common source of interference, 
left the equipment undisturbed and the 
almost total absence of background 
noise, which usually crackles in the 
pilot’s ears continually, proved to be an 
important advantage through relieving 
discomfort and fatigue. 

The tests gave additional verification 
to the fact that ultra-high frequency 
transmission will not carry for any con- 
siderable distance beyond the horizon. 
Like light waves, the signals travel only 
in straight lines and will not pass 
around the curvature of the earth. 

Although this characteristic repre- 
sents a real handicap to the general ap- 
plication of such short waves, it is less 
important to aircraft communication be- 
cause the airplane’s horizon is continu- 
ously expanded as it gains altitude. It 
does mean, however, that for airline 
operation, a greater number of ground 
stations will be required along the line 
of flight than with present lower fre- 
quency equipment operating between 
3,000 and 6,000 kilocycles. 

Conclusive tests have not yet been 
completed in mountainous terrain, but 
fewer transmission points will likely be 
required in these areas as advantage 
can be taken of high peaks and the 
greater elevations on mountain ridges 
for equipment installation points. 
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Telephone News Brevities 


New Incorporations 


And Companies 

BLAIR, NEB.—Articles of incorpora- 

tion have been filed by the Union Tele- 

phone Co. of Blair, with a capital of 

$40,000. Incorporators are E. C. Hunt, 
R. C. Hunt and V. K. Hunt. 


Telephones 

New York, N. Y.—The General Tel- 
ephone Corp. reports for its subsidia- 
ries a gain of 605 company-owned tele- 
phones for the month of November, 
1938, as compared with a gain of 1,290 
telephones for the month of November, 
1937. The gain for the first 11 months 
of 1938 totals 12,988 (exclusive of pur- 
chases) or 2.92 per cent, as compared 
with a gain of 26,981 telephones or 6.57 
per cent for the corresponding period 
of 1937. 

General Telephone Corp. subsidiaries 
now include the subsidiaries of the new 
General Telephone Tri Corp. (successor 
to Indiana Central Telephone Co., pur- 
suant to the reorganization plan of the 
latter company). The subsidiary com- 
panies now have in operation a total of 
458,409 company-owned telephones. 

ASHLAND, OHI0.—The Star Tele- 
phone Co. here installed its 4,000th tel- 
ephone December 1, an all-time high in 
the total number of telephones in op- 
eration in this city. The Star Tele- 
phone Co. is one of the few Independent 
companies in Ohio to show an increase 
in telephone installations this year. 

COLUMBUS, OHI0.—The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. reports an increase of 
630 telephones in the Columbus ex- 
change area for the month of Novem- 
ber, and a total net gain of 2,905 tele- 
phones for the first 11 months of this 
year. This brings the total number of 
telephones in use in this area to 81,458. 

During the first 11 months of the 
year 15,885 connections were made and 
there were 12,980 disconnections. 


Financial 


NEW York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of General Telephone Tri Corp. 
recently declared a dividend of $1.00 
per share on the common stock, pay- 
able December 22 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 15. 

NEw York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of General Telephone Corp. re- 
cently declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
$3 convertible preferred stock, payable 
January 3, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 15; 
also the quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share and an extra dividend of 20 
cents per share on the common stock, 
payable December 15 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on De- 
cember 6. 


Construction 

JEFFERSON, IowA—The newly organ- 
ized Jefferson Telephone Co., which re- 
cently took over the property of the 
Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., has 
commenced work rebuilding its 139 
miles of rural circuits and metallicizing 
them. Three carloads of materials 
have been received for the work. The 
local chamber of commerce at a meet- 
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ing on November 4, adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for a committee to work 
with the directors of the Jefferson com- 
pany and officials of the Northwestern 
Bell company to bring about unified 
telephone service. 


Construction 


CosHOCTON, OHIO—The Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. is carrying out a $32,000 
expansion and improvement program 
in Coshocton which amounts to prac- 
tically rebuilding its outside plant in 
the main part of the city and new fa- 
cilities and extensions in outlying sec- 
tions. 

When the new plant is completed the 
company will remove 261 poles and 
nearly six miles of overhead cable and 
five miles of open wire. Workmen are 
constructing 1,000 feet of underground 
conduit, and more than seven miles of 
new overhead cable and 140 poles are 
being placed. The number of poles will 
be reduced by 121 as well as reducing 
a large amount of open wire. 

WEsT LAFAYETTE, OHI0—Soon after 
the first of the year the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. will start an improvement 
program in West Lafayette. The neces- 
sity for this arises from the construc- 
tion of the Wills Creek dam. The com- 
pany must relocate rural telephone 


lines in this area which will be covered 
by water after the dam is completed. 
Workmen will place 182 poles and 


more than 32 miles of wire. The plant 
tu be removed will consist of 244 poles 
and 34 miles of wire. 


Miscellaneous 

GLENVILLE, GA.—C* R. Sikes, man- 
ager of the Adamson-Sikes Telephone 
Co., has purchased the interest of 
Dewey Adamson, former president of 
the company. The local exchange will 
now be operated as the Sikes Telephone 
Co., of which C. R. Sikes is owner 
and manager. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Vance Oathout, 
chief engineer of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co., has just celebrated his 35th 
year with the Bell System. He was 
presented with a gold emblem by Presi- 
dent James F. Carroll of the company 
at the first fall meeting of the Bell 
Telephone Club, October 17. 

Mr. Oathout’s early telephone service 
was in lowa. He became traffic super- 
visor of the Northwestern Bell in Min- 
neapolis in 1913 and from 1916 to 1925 
was traffic superintendent in the Min- 
nesota area. He was transferred to 
the Indiana Bell ten years ago. 

MITCHELL, IND.—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed the 
Indiana Telephone Corp.’s exchange in 
Mitchell, causing damage estimated at 
$10,000. Mrs. Roxie Carpenter, switch- 
board operator, was painfully burned in 
escaping from the second-floor. She 
said she believed the fire may have 
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Crapo Patented Process—is so adherent, 


protection against destructive elements. 


The transmission qualities, tensile strength and ductility of 
@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire are as dependable as its 
galvanizing. For, each grade and size is produced from start 
to finish to meet the most exacting specifications. 

@rapo Galvanized Telephone Wire and Crapo Galvan- 


ized Steel Strand are readily available from representative 
Jobbers. Consult the nearest distributor, or write direct! 
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EEE INDIANA STEEL rs WIRE CO. 


LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 
WITH @rapo LINE WIRE! 


Crapo Galvanized Telephone Wire, with its heavy, uni- 
form pure zinc galvanizing, constantly is establishing new 
records for long life, low maintenance costs, all ‘round de- 
Its protective coating of zinc—applied by the 
so tenaciously 
bonded to the wire, that it withstands sharp bending and 
twisting; provides corrosion-resisting joints; affords lasting 
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7 been caused by a defective flue since — o ener in the application of the 
flares burst through the ceiling in that dial telephone system, an incorporator 
part of the room. COMING of the Westerly Automatic Telephone 

E. S. Wells, operating vice-president Co., in 1902, and its president and gen- 

: of ‘he company, said the loss was cov- CONVENTIONS eral manager until his retirement in 

1 ere. by insurance and that construc- . ; 1937, died at Westerly of a heart attack 

7 tion of a new exchange will start im- Minnesota Telephone Associa- on November 27. He was born in 

= mediately. tion, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Jan- Westerly in 1863. 

: PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Announcement uary 24, 25 and 26. or Champlin continued as Ace oe 

. v6 ¢ rec ili S md — and executive committee member of the 

‘ wa- made recently by Philip C. Staples, ae ten. a utiv } of 

4 president of the Bell Telephone Co. of B a he ar a board of directors after relinquishing 

¥ Pennsylvania, of the appointment of aker Hotel, Dallas, Mare , his former offices. 

ank B. Evans, Jr., vice-president 23 and 24. FERRIS, TEXAs.—W. B. Stovall, man- 
Fi ’ a p “ 
and general manager in charge of the Oklahoma Telephone Associa- y ay of ——— a ope 
staff of the corporation. : hee 7 died recently at the age of 61 years. 
= Mr. Evans began his telephone tion, Oklahoma City, March 27 He had been connected with the tele- 
career in 1904 as a traffic inspector in and 28. phone exchanges at Ferris and Palmer 
this city. For the last 12 years he has Kansas Telephone Association, for the past 30 years. 
held the position of assistant vice- Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
president in the operations department City, March 30 and 31. 
of the Bell company. claws a AR Remain, A S * O U N T I N G 
MITCHELL, S. D.—The Dakota Cen- ee go wag wer - 
vi tral Telephone Co. cut into service tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April HERDRICH and BOGGS 
= early Sunday morning, December 4, its 11 and 12. Certified Public Accountants 
: = machine ewitching equipuent sorv- Missouri Telephone Association, 803 Electric Building 

= The company announced plans for an Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

— open house in the near future so that April 3 and 4. 
the public may have an opportunity of Iowa Independent Telephone ; 

— viewing the a ogee ge and listen- Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- Telephone Directory 

r ing to an explanation of its operation. : ‘ 

5 A. Olsen was the engineer in charge tel, Des Moines, April 18, 19 and ADVERTISING 

r of the installation. 20. : , 

: BROWNWOOD, TEXAS—The Southwest Ohio Independent Telephone eee OF. Peres See. epost es 

‘ —— = = Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- LM. BERRY A CO. 

; ! i Cali t D16-Tele pt Hidy Dayton.O 

¥ CABLE LUBRICANTS tel, Columbus, April 25, 26 and 27. / 

19 Indiana Telephone Association, 

Ds Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 

+. Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 10 and 11. Consulting Telephone Engineer 

c + y 6 : 4 

+) idopted by Bell System for pulling lead New York State Telephone As- ‘Modernization of 

a atte ahs Wann 2 sa sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- Equipment and Methods 

ee See ee See ee cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. for Improved Service” 

Adam Cook’s Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. The Illinois Telephone Associa- GARRISON BABCOCK 

i tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 

‘ oria, June 7 and 8. 

po | een J. G. WRAY & CO 

- ° ° . 

= Telephone Co., of which D. T. Strick- ‘ 

; B. J. . ; “ ea 

. § ee eS Sy Se. Se Se land is vice-president and general man- Telephone Engineers 

=. poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. ager, has acquired property of the ——— ~ ——— — — 

5 2 anata ’ : fal vestigations, rgan ° 

¥- Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in rnd Operation of Telephone Companies 

Nhs. Granger. It assumed management of + Guateece Gite, Chien 

; = P international Creceoting and Construc- the exchange November 1. The South- sss — S~ ad 

3 io i a — rent « , s>yates >» tele > 

a7 aaa ts tee feos” fee west company operates the telephone 

Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. systems in Jarrell, Weir, Georgetown, 
Thrall and other places in the vicinity 
: ta Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
= MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Mil : . ° ; 
v kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western Obituary Electrical and Mechanical 
= 1 ' 

S Immediate fine: LOSTANT, ILL.—John H. Pettit, presi- ENGINEERS 

2 dent of the Lostant Telephone Co. for . 

, @ the past 19 years, died recently while 35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 

gz. NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY attending a meeting in Streator. He 

he Panama, Oklahoma was 55 years old and had resided in 

‘Oe Lostant for 27 years. 

r CREOSOTED PINE POLES BRAZIL, IND.—John Cassiday, age 84, SLOAN & COOK 

3 : i x veteran telephone linesman of Brazil, CONSULTING ENGINE 

3. WOOD PINS BRACKETS died recently at the home of his son, 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
5 CROSS ARMS James Cassiday, after a short illness. CHICAGO 

, CREOSOTED AND PLAIN Although retired on a pension several Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 

ye ss years ago he continued to report daily ee and Other 

= to help the active linemen. 

> T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- WINCHESTER, IND.—R. J. Litschert, 





apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western ~aaida f the Eastern Indiana Tele 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. president ss M ' astern nalana 1cic- 
: phone Co., died at his home in that NOW—ELECTROX 


city on November 13, at the age of 76 Current Supply Unit 








currents 























Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 D years for operator's sets at 
rporation, os- ik ice — 

well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd CoLuMBus, OHI0.—Donald J. Mac- a new low price - 
b/ Cedar Pofes. Plain or butt-treated. Aulay, age 37, associated with the Ohio $14.85. No batteries 
= Bell Telephone Co. since 1921, died in acedeé. ete! 

= a local hospital December 5, following ae 
| Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. an operation. He was employed as toll Schauer Machine Co. 
| Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt wail ’ ow ied . 2060-2068 Reading Road 
Rises treated Western Red Cedar poles. service supervisor. 4 Cincinnati. Ohio 

S WESTERLY, R. I.—Dr. John Cham- 
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CLASSIFIED SECTIO 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





x 
RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 
Western Ele No 4 Central Battery 

induction coils @ : 
Western Ele No. 13 local battery 

duction coils @ 
Western Elec. No. 250 
mouthpiece 
Monarch N 


r 


transmitters with 
less back @ 
latest type 


desk set 


bar 1000-1600 2500 


ith ohm 
ringer inside signal set @ 
Double pole double 

swi 1es @ 
Kellogg No. 2696 4 
Oo ringer compacts with sho 

mitter arm a 
Stromberg Carlson No 
with new 


connection 
throw 15 amp knife 


bar 1000-1600 or 500 


rt trans 


1179 
}-bar 


hand 
1000-1600 


ype 
cabinet 
ringer 


inside connection 


00 ohm ringer 

wall type 

2500 ohn 
connection type @ 
15 central battery 
5 straight 
steel 


hand 

line or 16- 
cycle bell box @ 
Write for Bulletin 

ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 

Not Ine. 
1934 West 21st St.. Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Tl. 


REBUILT 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 











RECONDITIONED 
RELAYS 


Western Electric Co. 
A-l and A-2 
(Line and cutoff) 


Kellogg S. and S. Co. 
No. 2000 type 
(Line and cutoff—Cord 
—Trunk ) 

S. C. Co. — Dean 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 














HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED: Exzer 
all-round telephone man, age 
district 


telephones. 


i ienced, 

25 to 40, for 

area serving 3,000 

Attach small kodak picture io 
letter cf application, giving marital status, 
age, education, references, and experience. 

} Address Telephone Management Company, 
loth Floor, Lincoln Tower, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 


mMahager ot 








WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY: One sec- 
tion or position Number One Western 
Electric Central Energy Switchboard, 
equipped four party harmonic ringing. Air 
Mail age, price, condition, description. Ad 
dress Ketchikan Public Utilities, Ketchikan, 
\laska 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Employment with telephone 
company. 20 years’ experience with mag- 
neto and common battery. Good references. 
Free to go any where. Address 8755, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED: Cable splicer, 
troubleman or installer, age 34, would like 
permanent employment. 15 years’ experi- 
with Independent companies. Good 
references. Address 8748, care of TELEPH- 
ONY. 


ence 


POSITION WANTED Registered 
electrical engineer, State of Ohio; uni- 
versity graduate; five years’ telephone ex 
perience outside plant construction, main- 
tenance—central office and outside plant, 
also plant engineering. Five years ap- 
praisal engineer, power and light company. 
Seeks position as telephone company man- 
ager or construction superintendent. Ad- 
dress 8709, care of TELEPHONY 





AUDITOR, with background of com- 
mercial management, and plant experience. 
Open to proposition from progressive tele- 
phone company. Address 8746, care of 
TELEPHONY. 














WIRE And CORD 
Since 1900 


WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














BOOK REVIEW 


FUNDAMENTAL ELECTRONICS AND \ Ac- 
UUM TUBES, by Arthur L. Albert, M, 
S., professor of communication engi- 
neering, Oregon State College, pub- 
lished by The MacMillan Co., New 
York. 422 pages, approximately 6 ins, 
by 9 ins.; illustrated with photo- 
graphs and numerous’ diagrams. 
Price $4.50. 

While designed as a textbook for use 
in college and university courses, this 
volume should prove valuable to envgi- 
neers and electrical workers desiring to 
renew or to study the basic principles 
of this important subject. he book 
is devoted to the presentation of the 
fundamentals of electronics, ef the ap- 
plication of these principles to vacuum 
tubes and associated devices and of the 
uses of these tubes and devices in elec- 
tric circuits. 

The author states in the preface that 
care has been taken to keep the mate- 
rial well balanced and no attempt has 
been made to completely cover the com- 
munication and industrial applications. 
Instead, vacuum tubes and companion 
electronic devices have been treated as 
fundamental to other fields. 

The chapter 
electronic 


Basic 
elec- 
trons, thermionic cathods, two-electrode 
thermionic tubes, three-elec- 
trode thermionic vacuum tubes, multi- 
electrode vacuum __ tubes, 
rectifiers, vacuum-tube voltage ampli- 
fiers, tube amplifiers, 
demodulators, 
and __ circuits, 
measuring de- 


headings are: 


theory, emissions of 
vacuum 

thermionic 
vacuum power 
oscillators, 

photoelectric 
cathode-ray 


modulators, 

devices 
tubes and 
vices. 

The chapter table of contents indi- 
cates the division of the material in gen- 
eral is: Fundamental principles of 
electrons and related phenomena, elec- 
tronic principles of vacuum (including 
gas) tubes, use of vacuum tubes as cir- 
cuit and photoelectric de- 
vices, cathode-ray tubes and measure- 
ments. 

Those in the telephone field whose 
work is concerned with apparatus in- 
volving vacuum tubes and those antici- 
pating work of that nature will find 
this book of much value. The telephone 
applications of vacuum tubes and the 
copper-oxide varistor are given consid- 
erable attention. In this respect the 
volume differs from most treatments 
of the subject which are usually con- 
fined to radio applications. 

In its treatment of the subject the 
book is quite thorough. It is well il- 
lustrated and not mathematical and 
thus is suitable for study by those with- 
out advanced training and college edu- 
sation. As previously indicated those 
engaged in work involving vacuum 
tubes, such as a good repeaterman, 
should find it very helpful. 
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